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By INEZ 
ISS KATE STERLING'S tea 
had turned out to be an event 
of no little social importance. 
The lady realized the situation 
with a little thrill of pardonable pride, as 
she gazed down the vista of her big, 
picturesque studio, and noted in the well- 
dressed gathering various “celebrities” of 
the artistic, literary, and social worlds, 
who had not disdained to come here at 
her bidding. The subdued walls of the 
studio were abloom this afternoon with 
Miss Sterling’s garden pictures (gardens 
were her specialty). There were gardens 
of all varieties: Italian gardens and 
English gardens, formal gardens and 
natural gardens, gardens looking upon the 
sea, and gardens tucked in behind quaint, 
old country houses, where they ran riot in 
a mass of phlox and hollyhocks—perhaps 
the most delightful gardens of all. There 
were Japanese gardens, too, with their 
stone lanterns, ponds, and dwarf trees; 
with their irises and peonies. But per- 
haps Miss Sterling’s most striking tour de 
force was a Persian garden, aflame with 
roses, to which she had adroitly attached 
as motto, one of the most magical lines in 
all literature: 
“And many a garden by the water blows.” 
Some of the high-brow members of her 
profession shrugged their shoulders a 
little disdainfully over Miss Sterling’s 
gardens. Nevertheless, they sold extraor- 
dinarily well, and it was quite the fashion 
in certain circles to have a “Sterling gar- 
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den” hanging on one’s walls. 

It was all very gratifying. The air was 
rippling with the pleasant, animated chat 
of well-bred voices, and with the tinkle 
of tea cups and tea spoons. Pretty girls 
in light, summery gowns were gliding 
softly here and there, passing cups of 
Miss Sterling’s Orange Pekoe tea, allur- 
ing with lemon slices and maraschino 
cherries; while others passed lettuce 
sandwiches and delicious little cakes and 
sweetmeats. The hostess was feeling un- 
usually happy, for she had, as a very 
special attraction, Mrs. Gabrielle Ware, 
the well-known concert singer, who was 
not singing, it is true, but was presiding 
at the tea table—a blonde, white-armed 
Juno, looking particularly lovely in the 
soft, roseate glow of the candles. 

Ah! There was Amy Bender coming 
in! Provoking! Miss Sterling affected 
to be very busy at the moment, but she 
watched the newcomer out of the tail of 
her eye. She had been hoping that Amy 
would not come, because she did not like 
her, although, as she was an old acquaint- 
ance, one had to invite her to one’s 
affairs, or there would be no end of 
trouble. There was no doubt that Amy 
was a distinct personality. Observe how 
every one turned to look at her when she 
entered a room, and then continued to 
follow her with eager, fascinated eyes. 
Mrs. Gabrielle Ware, blonde, white- 
armed Juno that she was, was imme- 
diately forgotten. 
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Miss Bender was not beautiful; but 
her physical presence dawning on people 
for the first time, carried with it a kind 
of shock. In height and girth she was 
of the race of Amazons; her brilliant, 
compelling black eyes, burning like coals 
in a swarthy, full-lipped face, could look 
superciliously down on the tallest man 
man who might be presented to her. She 
wore her coal black hair parted, and 
drawn into a rather scant coil at the back 
of her head (in the matter of hair, at 
least, Nature had not been lavish to Miss 
Bender). Her voice was a deep and 
resonant contralto. In talking she used 
gesture freely, sawing the air with the 
outstretched thumb and two fingers of 
her right hand. In fact, arrayed in 
black velvet, or in scintillating black jet 
as she was this afternoon, Miss Bender 
in conversation was an_ impressive 
spectacle; especially as she usually 
monopolized, by sheer force. of her 
physical supremacy, all the conversation 
in her vicinity. 

How hungrily her eyes were roving 
about this afternoon! thought Kate. 
“Looking for pupils!” she said to herself 
sarcastically, and with a little irritation. 

Among Miss Sterling’s little group of 
“helpers” was Laura Semple, a charm- 
ing, delicate-looking girl of twenty-four, 
with shy, soft eyes like a fawn’s, and ash 
blonde hair. Her manners were timid, 
uncertain, and a little repressed. [Laura 
was, in fact, one of those human beings 
who have not yet “found themselves.” 
She was constitutionally shy, and her 
social experience was limited. 

“My dear,” said Miss Sterling, com- 
ing up to Laura rather suddenly, and 
taking the girl’s hands in hers( she was 
very fond of Laura), “I want to give 
vou a timely warning. Amy Bender has 
her hawk’s eve on you, and is likely to 
swoop down upon you at any moment. 
She is asking who you are!” 

“Who is Amy Bender?” Laura in- 
quired, after she had caught her breath. 

“The elephantine, or rather, I might 
say, the mountainous, person to whom 


you just nassed the almonds. Laura, 
avoid her!” 

“Why?” asked the girl, in bewilder- 
ment, 
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Miss Sterling rolled her eyes upward 
a sign that words were inadequate to 
express her feelings. “Well, of course 
you don’t know that Amy Bender lives 
and flourishes by eating up the vitality of 
everybody around her. Gobbling up 
other people’s vitality is as natural to 
her as breathing. Five minutes after 
talking with her you feel like a limp rag. 
Most people don’t know what has hap- 
pened to them. They think it’s the 
weather or the blues; but J know it’s 
Amy Bender!” 

“Then of course I don’t wish to meet 
her!” 

“Of course you don’t! Nobody wants 
to be swallowed, like Jonah, by a whale. 
And Amy does remind me of a whale.” 

“Does she paint ?” 

“No,” Miss Sterling answered, with 
severe irony; “she is a teacher of elocu- 
tion, physical culture, and rhythmic 
breathing—think of it, rhythmic breath- 
ing! At least, that’s what her profes- 
sional cards say. She has a studio in 
Copley Square, and I’ve known her for 
nineteen years. Listen! Here’s another 
thing that T want to warn you against, in 
case you should meet her. (There! She 
has her eye on you still, and is just 
watching her chance) !” 

‘\Vhat is that?” Laura was beginning 
to have a creepy feeling all over her. 

“T feel it in my bones that she will try 
to claw you away from me. She is al- 
ways trying to claw the people that I 
like away from me. If she should hap- 
pen to take one of her sudden fancies to 
you, Laura (and she’s always taking 
them!), you are lost.” 

“What do you. mean?” 

“T mean that she will settle down upon 
vou just like a nightmare. And she will 
snuff out every bit of your freedom of 
will as a strong wind snuffs out the flame 
of acandle. And she will do it all in the 
name of affection. Oh, vou don’t know, 
my dear. what a peculiar family she 
comes of !” 

“There! She is coming toward us 
now!” cried Laura hastily. 

“Well, we will just slip over by the 
tea table, and you can be very busy and 
absorbed helping Mrs. Ware. Amy and 
Gabrielle are at daggers’ points.” 
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As they approached the tea table, Mr. 
Teddy Dalton, a tall, sandy-haired young 
man, ‘with humorous lines about his 
mouth and eyes, came up, flourishing in 
each hand a sandwich, into which he bit 
alternately. 

‘Ladies, my apologies!’ he said rue- 
fully, between bites. “It is n’t always 
that I have such a wolfish appetite; but 
I am just trying to recuperate from an 
attack of Miss Bender. She has been 
talking at me for the last ten minutes!” 

“Teddy, let me tell you, you are no 
fool!” exclaimed Kate. 

Mr. Dalton looked sad for a moment. 
“That reminds me of what father has 
often rubbed into me—it is so different!” 
Suddenly, he turned to Mrs. Ware. “I’m 
possessed to know, Mrs. Ware, why you 
have always refused to meet Amy Ben- 
der? She feels no end raw about it.” 

“Because Gabrielle is blonde,” threw in 
Kate, quickly. 

Mr. Dalton looked bewildered. 
plain, for mercy’s sake! Some People 
have honored me by calling me ‘straw- 
berry blonde,’ and yet, as you see, Miss 
Bender and T have made each other’s 
acquaintance!” 

Kate lowered her voice confidentially. 

“Have you actually never heard the say- 
ing that blondes should beware of Ben- 
ders? There is a tradition that the Ben- 
ders have some uncanny influence over 
fair people, and it is considered especially 
bad for a blonde to marry a Bender. I 
don’t know how true the saying is, but 
you never yet saw a Bender who was n’t 
black-eyed and swart.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. 
ton, mopping his brow. “What a narrow 
escape I have had! I almost promised 
Miss Bender to go round and take tea at 
her studio some afternoon.” 

“Believe me, you are too light-headed 
to go round to Miss Bender’s studio!’ 
scoffed Kate. 

“And so all you blonde people,” com- 
mented Mr. Dalton, with a sweep of his 
handkerchief that included Laura and 
Mrs. Ware, “are keeping shy of Miss 
Bender for fear of being annihilated in 
space. What masterly prudence!” 

“Pish!” scoffed Mrs. Ware. lightly. 
“Do you imagine that I am really afraid 
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of Amy Bender? 
appeal to me.” 

“T refuse to believe it! Anyway, some- 
body ought to go forth and conquer 
these Benders! Some courageous bru- 
nette like Miss Sterling.” 

“T should have had a pitched battle with 
Kate admitted, “if I were 
not at heart essentially peace-loving.” 

“What a weird family it is!” shud- 
dered Teddy. “Do you know that Miss 
Bender gave me some touching informa- 
tion about herself a little while ago? She 
told me that she never wept a tear in her 
life.” 

“T don’t believe she ever did!” threw 
in Kate, grimly. “I would go down on 
my knees to anything or anybody that 
could make Amy Bender cry.” 

“T think I understand that lady’s 
nature,” remarked Teddy, sympathetic- 
ally. “She needs to have a mine ex- 
ploded at her feet—or a keg of dynamite. 
For, really, it was pathetic, the way Amy 
put it. She said she would give anything 
to have a good cry once in a while, but 
she never can enjoy herself in that 
fashion. And she puts all the blame for 
it on to her great grandmother.” 

“Oh, did she tell you that legend ?” 

“Tt seems that when her great grand- 
mother was a girl of nineteen, she very 
rashly scoffed at a gypsy fortune-teller 
who wanted to tell her fortune. In 
revenge, the gypsy put a curse upon her 
and all her female descendants, in very 
bad poetry, thus: 


She simply does not 


‘Though your tongue wither up, and your 
eyeballs sear, 

May you never have power to shed a 
tear!’ 


Now the weirdest part of this is thit 
Amy is the first female descendant, and, 
according to old family portraits, and 
family tradition, she is the exact image 
of her great grandmother !” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” cried Laura, with 
a little involuntary shudder. 

Kate’s eyes narrowed shrewdly. “There 
is a little more to that story, which T 
judge she did not tell, although a good 
many people know it. It seems that her 
great grandmother became a woman 
noted for her bitter, envious disposition, 
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and her desire to hurt people. She had 
a power, too, that was almost hypnotic. 
Now I must leave you to draw your own 
conclusions, because I must go over and 
speak to Mrs. Throckmorton before she 
goes,” and Kate hurried away. 

“The saints protect us!’ quoth Mr. 
Dalton, feverishly wiping his brow with 
his handkerchief. ‘“Er—yes, thank you. 
I really think I could manage another 
sandwich.” 

Laura, with a plate of bonbons in her 
hand, was threading her way back to the 
tea table, when a deep contralto voice 
spoke in her ear. 

“Oh, how delicious! 
one?” 

Instinctively she recoiled, and her 
heart gave a great leap, for it was Amy 
Bender’s voice. Looking up, she met 
Miss Bender’s great black eyes gazing 
soulfully down upon her. 

“T have been dying to meet you, Miss 
Semple. Won’t you please put the bon- 
bons down, and give me a moment or 
two of your time? Oh, please do!” as 
she saw Laura wavering. 

How glorious her eyes are! thought 
the girl. And how fascinating her voice, 
with that little, pleading note in it. 
Really, the talk she had heard of Amy 
Bender had not quite prepared her for 
this, Here was nothing uncanny or un- 
pleasant. Rather she felt pleasingly 
caught up on a wave of the lady’s per- 
suasive, flattering personality, and at that 
moment she had no wish to resist it. 
Besides, curiosity was keen within her. 

They sat down underneath the Persian 
garden, which made a background of 
crimson bloom for Amy’s majestic head. 

“Kate Sterling has been trying to keep 
you away from me. Oh, yes, she has! 
I could see that plainly. It is a pleasant 
little way she-has. Kate does n’t like me, 
and she always tries to keep me from 
meeting her intimate friends, especially 
those that I want to meet. And I did so 
want to meet you the minute I saw your 
dear little flower face.” 

“T wish you would n’t flatter,” said 
Laura, blushing. “And really, Miss 
Sterling—did n’t try to keep us apart.” 
The untruth came out rather falteringly. 

“No? And she and her coterie have 


May I have just 
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n’t been saying mean things about me?” 
remarked Amy, sarcastically. 

They had! Laura could not but‘admit 
to herself that Miss Bender had some 
reason to feel sarcastic. 

But the lady did not wait for an 
answer. “People say a good many things 
about me that are not true. I don’t know 
why, I am sure. Kate Sterling has a 
special propensity that way. But I’m 
really not so black as I am painted.” Her 
manner was forgiving and resigned. 
There was not a trace of malice in it at 
that moment, and Laura began to have 
a feeling that perhaps Amy Bender was 
a maligned and misunderstood woman. 
A little timid sympathy shone out of her 
face, which Amy noted. 

“T am so glad that they have n’t set 
you entirely against me, because I want 
you and me to be friends.” 

At the word “friends,” the girl stiffen- 
ed, perceptibly. All Kate Sterling’s 
warnings came crowding back to her. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said, with a cold 
sweetness that was not lost on her com- 
panion, “And won’t you please excuse 
me?” she added, rising hastily. “You 
know I am a worker here this afternoon, 
not a butterfly.” 

“The people are thinning out,” ob- 
jected Amy, sombrely. Her heavy, black 
brows were drawn into one unbroken 
line, and her face had utterly lost its 
charm. But, as if swayed by an impulse, 
she suddenly grasped Laura’s little hands 
between her big brown ones, and the girl 
felt as if she had been swallowed, not by 
a whale indeed, but by a volcano. 

“My dear, how would you like to take 
a course in elocution and physical cul- 
ture? It would do you a world of good!” 

“Really, Miss Bender, I could n’t 
afford it!” gasped Laura, ready to escape 
when Miss Bender should release her 
hands. 

“Oh, don’t you understand ?” cried the 
lady, impatiently. “I am not trying to 
make a commercial transaction. How 
utterly vulgar you must think me! 
Listen!” She released the girl’s hands. 
“Forgive me, but you are not normal. 
You have an undeveloped personality. 
Your real self is a prisoner locked up 
behind a personality that cannot express 
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you properly. A course in elocution and 
physical culture would develop your 
powers of mind and body, and free you 
from your self-consciousness. Don’t 
you see?” 

Laura sat back suddenly on the divan, 
her hands clasped in front of her. Amy 
Bender had probed her secret, probed it 
as relentlessly as a surgeon’s tool probes 
a wound. It was true! She was 
hideously, torturingly self-conscious; it 
was the tragedy of her life. How ac- 
curately Miss Bender had phrased the 
situation! ‘An undeveloped personal- 
ity!” ‘Her real self a prisoner!” How 
true it was! Laura could not know that 
the shaft that had struck home so cleanly 
was merely a chance arrow from Miss 
Bender’s quiverful of professional plati- 
tudes. 

That astute person was quick to follow 
up her advantage. “Think it over,” she 
advised, earnestly. “Sleep on it; and 
then come to my studio to-morrow morn- 
ing and let me explain to you more in 
detail what I mean. Even though you 
should decide not to take a course with 
me, I can give you many valuable sug- 
gestions for developing your own per- 
sonality.” They both rose from the divan 
together. Amy was slipping on her long, 
black suede gloves, preparatory to taking 
her departure. ‘And here is one of my 
cards, with my studio address, If you do 
not come to me to-morrow, you may have 
cause to regret it all your life long.” She 
fixed on Laura one of her last, over- 
whelming looks, and went away. 


II. 


Severe criticism of others always 
turned Laura Semple’s instinctive sym- 
pathies in the direction of the criticised ; 
and in the last analysis, she usually pre- 
ferred to use her own judgment in decid- 
ing questions of personal worth. The 
studio chit-chat which she had heard 
about Amy Bender was not malicious; 
who, indeed, was more frank and open- 
hearted than Kate Sterling? Yet, some- 
how, she felt that it was exaggerated and 
biassed. “I will judge of her myself,” 
she decided. “And in any case, what 
harm can there be in going to her studio 
just once? How can she, or any one else, 
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exert any power over me that I do not 
choose to submit to?” 

And so, in spite of Kate Sterling’s 
solemn warnings, Amy Bender trium- 
phantly gained her point. Laura’s visit 
to her studio the next morning was the 
beginning of the long intimacy that first 
astonished and then angered Kate Ster- 
ling, and that caused Mrs. Ware and 
Teddy Dalton to shudder with sym- 
pathetic horror when they heard of it. 

Amy had, as a matter of fact, taken 
one of her sudden, capricious likings to 
this gentle, shy little soul, so utterly 
different from herself, and from the be- 
ginning overwhelmed her with hospital- 
ity, favors, and gifts; so that, almost be- 
fore she was aware of what had hap- 
pened, Laura had been placed under a 
deep sense of obligation to her new 
friend, In course of time, they became 
inseparable companions—Miss_ Bender 
would have it so. Yet, after the first 
glamour of her new “discovery” had 
worn off, an indefinable note of con- 
tempt crept into Miss Bender’s treatment 
of Laura. The girl felt it keenly; in- 
deed, she realized now that Kate Ster- 
ling’s antipathy to Amy was well-found- 
ed; but it was now too late for her to 
shake off the bondage of this friendship 
that had laid its heavy hand upon her. If 
she absented herself two days in succes- 
sion from the studio, a shower of re- 
proachful notes rained upon her. “Is this 
the way you repay all my generosity to 
you?” they intimated more or less plainly, 
until Laura realized painfully that there 
was no alternative but continued loyalty 
and service. 

After the first few weeks of “training,” 
the pretence of a “course in elocution and 
physical culture” vanished completely. 
Miss Bender had no intention of develop- 
ing anybody’s personality but her own. 
Even the pupils who, drawn to her at first 
by her absolute confidence and sheer 
force of will, paid her “cold cash” for 
her services, habitually grew to dislike 
and fear her, and were glad to make their 
escape. It is easily seen how much sim- 
pler it was for such persons to make their 
escape than for Laura! 

Behind Laura’s yielding gentleness, 
there was a serious intellectual strain of 
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mind, But Miss Bender’s boundless 
egotism arrogated all intellectual qualities 
within her radius to herself. She hated 
to see them in others; and her dominant 
will denied them absolutely to Laura. 
Laura was sweet and lovely and a use- 
ful companion, she admitted; but weak 
and colorless. 

This intellectual despotism of Miss 
Bender's was a subtle and baffling thing, 
expressed more by attitude than by 
words. It did not dispute or argue; it 
ignored, it brushed aside, it took pos- 
session; and it preyed more heavily on 
Laura than any ot Amy’s other forms of 
personal tyranny. Finally, she came to 
feel in Miss Bender’s society a sense of 
rigid repression that was almost pain. 
Away from the influence of Amy’s mas- 
terful presence, in the quiet of her own 
thoughts, her spirit rose in passionate 
revolt, 

“She does not know me; she does not 
understand me; she will never under- 
stand, because she does not want to. 
Very well, I will keep myself to myself!” 
she would say bitterly. And she kept her 
word, partly because there was no real 
choice left to her in the matter. 

There were occasions, it is true, when 
Laura could be useful to Amy on intel- 
lectual grounds. Miss Bender’s lectures 
on “literary topics’ (more especially, 
“the drama’’), prepared for reading be- 
fore sundry woman’s clubs, left much to 
be desired in the way of literary style and 
continuity of thought. In these dis- 
courses, her ideas were quite likely to 
wander off into flowery bypaths that were 
no concern of the drama’s; and many an 
unfortunate sentence she drew through a 
labyrinth of phrases, only to leave it 
gasping without a predicate. Even a 
literary novice like Laura could perceive 
these shortcomings. Quite simply and 
naturally, one day, she tried her hand at 
mitigating them when Amy carelessly 
tossed her a manuscript and commanded 
her to “read that and tell me how it 
sounds.” After that, it became some- 
thing of a habit of hers to polish Miss 
Bender’s lectures before they were read 
in public; but Miss Bender attached no 
particular significance to this service be- 
yond acknowledging one day that Laura 
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had “quite a little knack at that sort of 
thing.” She even calmly and impressive- 
ly delivered Laura’s ideas from the plat- 
form, when she found them in her man- 
uscript surreptitiously substituted for her 
own, without once admitting to herself 
that Laura deserved any particular credit 
for them. 

Often, during her intimacy with Miss 
Bender, Laura’s mind reverted, with 
morbid fascination, to the tradition con- 
cerning Amy’s great grandmother. Curi- 
ous to know how Amy might herself feel 
about the matter, she one day brought the 
conversation round to the story of the 
gypsy’s curse. 

“Our pet family tradition, and we are 
very proud of it!” said Miss Bender com- 
placently. ‘The fact remains, too, that 
| never cried in my life. Even when my 
mother lay dead—and my father, too— 
and when it seemed that, in very truth, 
my ‘eyeballs would sear’! I suppose,” she 
shrugged, with a little smile, “that I am 
under the spell of the gypsy’s curse.” 

“And do you think that anybody will 
ever be able to break it?” Laura suddenly 
flashed, with more than her customary 
audacity. In her own mind, she was as- 
sociating the lack of tears with the sin- 
gular hardness of Miss Bender’s nature. 

Amy’s eyes sparkled with a sense of 
mastery. “By making me weep? Who, 
pray?” She-.rose to her full, splendid 
height, and locked her hands high above 
her head, “I have never yet met a 
stronger nature or a stronger will than 
mine,” she exulted; “and I never expect 
to. Until that time comes, I shall never 
weep !” 


III. 


There was no doubt that Amy Bender 
had inherited many of her most promin- 
ent characteristics directly from her 
father, Peter Bender, noted in his day 
for his heroic physique, flashing dark 
eyes, and a determination to have his own 
way. The “Bender will” had, in fact, 
crystallized into a tradition among those 
who knew the family. Only two members 
of that family now remained—Amy, and 
her brother Julian. Julian had inherited 
his share of the Bender characteristics ; 
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and there was a marked resemblance in 














looks and temperament between brother 
and sister, although in physique and will 
power, the odds were distinctly in Amy’s 
tavor. In both respects, she was a super- 
woman. While the lady was far from 
handsome, her brother was accounted ex- 
tremely good-looking; moreover, he had 
learned to conceal his strong vein of 
positivity under manners that were at 
once bland and deferential. 

There was little real sympathy between 
the two; and when they were together, as 
might be imagined, friction frequently 
arose. For ten years, Julian’s business 
connections had kept him in the South 
and Middle West; and few letters passed 
between brother and sister, When busi- 
ness matters drew Julian to boston, as 
they infrequently did, he always dutifully 
“put up’ at Amy’s Brimmer Street apart- 
ments, and sometimes smoked a cigarette 
and idled away a little time in what he 
facetiously termed the “rhythmic air” of 
the studio. 

It was on one of these occasions that 
Laura Semple swam into Julian’s ken. 
She was making a little, perfunctory call 
on Amy. 

“Nice, pretty little thing—who is she?” 
he asked, when Laura had gone. 

Amy told him; and he listened atten- 
tively, and said nothing. He was loung- 
ing in the studio the next day when Laura 
called to give Amy some silk braid that 
she had been commissioned to buy for 
her; and while they chatted about 
women’s affairs in a corner of the studio 
(or rather, while Amy dictated and Laura 
listened), he, in another corner, sur- 
reptitiously watched Laura from behind 
his magazine. When she finally rose to 
go, he yawned, looked at his watch, and 
said that he too must be off to see a chap 
on business. Laura was going up town 
to shop, and he accompanied her to the 
door of a Tremont Street department 
store. He talked delightfully and was 
extremely deferential. 

“How different he is from Amy!” 
Laura thought, as he walked away; and 
as she recalled a certain serious tender- 
ness in the way he had looked at her, a 
flush rose involuntarily in her cheek. 

“That girl,’ Julian remarked next day 
to Amy, as he thoughtfully twirled his 
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cigarette, “has about her personality the 
shy, delicate aroma of a violet.” 

*Fiddlesticks!” said Amy, succintly. 
There is n't much to Laura intellectually, 
but she’s a good little thing, and I’m ter- 
ribly fond of her,” she added. 

“| should think you might be!” Julian 
ejaculated. ‘Don't you make of her a 
kind of slavey? She must have the dis- 
position of an angel.” 

‘She has the disposition of a mild cow. 
And | don’t make a slavey of her! But 
really, Julian,’ Amy added, with a flash 
of temper, “I hope you have n’t come to 
Boston expressly to quarrel with me 
over Laura Semple!” 

“I beg your pardon, Amy. My mis- 
take,” he said, with a touch of sarcasm; 
and the subject dropped for the time 
being. But on a later occasion, after a 
meditative silence, he broke out sud- 
denly, ““You may say, if you like, that 
she has the disposition of a mild cow; 
but to me it’s refreshing to meet a girl 
of her type after these devilish flirtatious 
and self-centred women of the world!” 

There was so much unconscious venom 
in the remark that Amy looked up from 
her book with a gleam of satire in her 
eyes. 

“Stung, Julian?” 

“Nothing of the kind!” And he took 
up his hat and flung crossly out of the 
room. 

It was quite true that Julian had re- 
cently turned the last chapter of a fervid 
love affair with a brilliant, olive-skinned 
southern beauty. His heart, bruised and 
a little aching from the ordeal (they had 
found themselves too’ much alike in dis- 
position to agree), was in precisely the 
condition to be soothed and healed by the 
cultivation of a sentimental interest in a 
woman of a quite different type. And 
that type was embodied in Laura. 

Amy was ignorant of these facts, and 
if she had known them, she probably 
would have failed to give them their due 
significance. To her it was utter non- 
sense to believe that a man like Julian 
could be seriously interested in a color- 
less little thing like Laura. Even though 


“business” was keeping Julian in Boston 
rather longer than usual this spring, she 
would not admit that Laura was an ul- 
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terior object of any consequence, if at all. 
And she merely smiled and shrugged her 
shoulders when, in the course of their 
conversations, he skilfully guided the 
subject around to that young woman. 
“Pshaw! This won’t last!” she told her- 
self. 

Meanwhile, she was in the midst of 
busy preparations for a summer Euro- 
pean trip. She would have liked to take 
Laura with her, but after careful con- 
sideration, she decided that she was really 
too poor to afford the expense this year. 
She had had, as a matter of fact, a rather 
sterile season, As she had not been in 
Europe since six years before, she felt 
that she needed the mental stimulus and 
renewed prestige to be gained from an- 
other continental visit, to carry her suc- 
cessfully through the next year. 

Amy, standing on the deck of the out- 
going Saxonia, smiled and waved at 
Julian and Laura standing together on 
the pier and waving their handkerchiefs 
back at her. Even this picture, forced as 
she was to carry it away with her on the 
voyage, was not especially disquieting, so 
convinced was she that Julian’s interest 
in Laura was a vagrant fancy likely to 
burn itself out in the compass of a sum- 
mer’s day. 

When she returned in the autumn, 
flushed and triumphant from her success- 
ful summer abroad, Julian and Laura 
were preparing for their marriage, which 
they had set for Thanksgiving. 

Miss Bender’s feelings were a curious 
mixture of surprise, anger, and—relief. 
She was angry at her own stupidity— 
for, for once, her customary acuteness in 
such matters had deserted her, angry that 
matters had come to a head without her 
help or intervention ; angry at the thought 
of giving up what she considered her 
own exclusive property to Julian. But, 
on the other hand, she had always had 
an instinctive fear that her brother would 
marry a brilliant and “showy” wife. The 
thought of a sister-in-law who might 
dim her own glory by her beauty and 
mental gifts had always filled her with 
dread. Now that danger was averted! 
And in many ways Laura must be ac- 
counted an ideal sister-in-law. “Of 
course,” she said to herself a little scorn- 
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fully, “if Julian thinks that he will be 
satisfied with a mouse of a wife like 
Laura, that is his own affair!” 

One day, not out of kindness, but in 
the same spirit in which a boy sticks pins 
into a smaller boy to see him wince with 
pain, she remarked to Laura dryly: 

“TI suppose, Laura, that you have heard 
the tradition that it is not wise for fair- 
haired and fair-complexioned people to 
marry into our family.” 

“T have heard it,” Laura replied. Her 
lips had grown a little pale. 

“Past experience has proved—but 
never mind! It will serve no purpose to 
bring up such matters now. The point 
is: Are you at all superstitious? Or are 
you willing to take the risk?” 

“T am not superstitious and I am will- 
ing to take the risk,” said the girl 
slowly. She had indeed never thought of 
the tradition until this moment. 

“Very sensible,’ answered Miss Ben- 
der, with her dry little smile. “I believe 
myself that it is nothing but the veriest 
superstition. But there is another thing 
to be considered. You know that we Ben- 
ders have the name of being a masterful 
race; and Julian is no exception to the 
rule. Are you prepared to accept what- 
ever consequences may arise from that 
fact?” 

“T shall never knowingly give Julian 
cause to be unkind to me,” said Laura, 
quietly. “And from what I have seen of 
him, I don’t think that he ever will be.” 

“Then, my dear, I have nothirig more 
to say,” said Amy, picking up a book, as 
a sign that incident was closed, 

But this was not the only warning that 
Laura received. One day a letter came 
to her from Kate Sterling. And as usual 
Kate did not mince matters. 

My dear Laura: They tell me that you 
are going to marry Amy Bender’s 
brother. I don’t know anything about 
him except that he’s a Bender, and that’s 
enough for me. I would rather marry 
the devil myself. I may forgive you in 
time for letting Amy claw you away 
from me (you have n’t been to see me in 
six months) ; but I’ll never forgive you if 
you marry her brother. Teddy Dalton 
and Mrs. Ware are in the studio at this 
moment wailing and shuddering at your 














foolhardiness (they are to be married in 
the spring). I always said that if I could 
n’t get the price I wanted for it, I would 
give you my Persian Garden (which you 
have always admired so much) for a 
wedding present and I’ve been sort 
of saving it for you by keeping up the 
price. But you shall never have it 
if you marry her brother! For he will 
crush you to such a pulp, you frail little 
blonde thing! that any sort of a garden 
would be a useless encumbrance, even if 
I was n’t mad with you to begin with. 
Oh, Laura! I can’t help writing like this! 
For I hate to see you act exactly like 
those Hindu fanatics, and deliberately 
throw yourself under the car wheels of a 
big, hateful Bender Juggernaut. 

Laura made several attempts to 
answer this epistle, but finally gave up in 
despair the. hope of producing any litera- 
ture that could have the slightest effect 
on a mind so militantly anti-Bender. 

IV. 

Julian had recently been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
big real estate company that he had 
served for so many years. His income 
was ample, and the newly married couple 
took a comfortable, old-fashioned house 
in Washington Square, Jealous, lonely, 
and a little bitter, Amy remained in Bos- 
ton, and threw herself with renewed 
energy into her professional work. It was 
a long time before she was able to fill up 
the gap in her life caused by Laura’s de- 
fection. 

Although Julian had carried on his 
courtship with something more than a 
trace of his sister’s imperiousness, he had 
nevertheless shown throughout the more 
chivalrous, indulgent side of his char- 
acter. He was dogmatic and arbitrary in 
only less. degree than Amy herself; but 
love, and Laura’s own gentleness, had 
softened and subdued him for the time 
being. Laura had literally been caught 
up on the wave of his ardent, romantic 
love, and swept by it into matrimony. 
Under the circumstances, it would have 
been strange if she could have resisted 
its influence. 

Yet she knew in her heart, even with- 
out Amy’s and Kate’s reminders, that 
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Julian was a Bender, with the Bender 
traits, and she realized that marriage 
with him was a serious step. Even her 
deep love for Julian did not free her 
from misgivings as to their future hap- 
piness. Again and again, during their 
engagement, she was obliged to assure 
herself, ““He loves me; it will all be 
right.” 

And it was, for a time. But after the 
honeymoon was over, and their married 
life had swung into its inevitable hum- 
drum pace, Laura began to realize that 
her husband’s manner toward her was 
undergoing a subtle transformation. 
Each day, he was growing less and less 
the tender, deferential lover of his court- 
ship; and with a chill sense of fore- 
boding, she recognized more and more of 
Amy’s characteristics cropping out in 
him. 

They had not been long married when 
she saw plainly that he regarded himself 
as the sole mind of the family. Laura’s 
opinions on every subject were brushed 
aside asa child’s might have been, dog- 
matically and authoritatively he settled 
all matters of family policy (exclusively 
of strictly housekeeping affairs) ; calmly 
he dismissed all questions of general ar- 
gument as beneath her powers of reason- 
ing. 

In her husband Laura had hoped to 
find sympathy, comprehension, and an 
intellectual comradeship that she had 
never experienced with Amy. Instead, 
she found that, like Amy, he would strip 
her of mind and intelligence. And again 
it was by attitude rather than by word. 
So baffling and elusive was it all, that if 
she had turned upon him to upbraid him, 
she could not have expressed in words 
what she would accuse him of. 

But the hurt of it lay in her heart, and 
the wound of it grew deeper day by day. 
Sometimes she said bitterly to herself, ° 
“Why did I marry him? I might have 
known!” And it did not add to her com- 
fort to call to mind Kate Sterling’s 
bluntly-uttered warnings against mar- 
riage with a Bender. Even Amy had 
warned her. Good heavens! What 


irony! Yet nobody now knew better than 
herself what marriage with a Bender 
meant. It began and ended in intellectual 
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despotism, the most galling kind of 
tyranny that could be devised for a proud 
and sensitive mind. Sometimes Julian 
was perfectly good-natured in his 
despotism, and many times he was simply 
matter-of-fact; for Julian was certainly 
fond of his wife—in his own way; and 
her very knowledge of his affection lent a 
deeper sting to his treatment of her. 

As the days passed, she felt herself 
growing tired and numb. There was no 
life to her. Her husband noticed it, and 
thought her sulky. It irritated him. 

“What is the matter with you?” he 
would demand of her sometimes at the 
dinner table. “You act precisely like a 
marble statue!” (This was his favorite 
accusation ). 

“You little know how much I feel like 
one!” she would answer him in her heart. 

One night he came home in better 
spirits than usual, He had scored a 
strategic victory over a rival firm in a 
contest that had been pending for many 
days. He told her the fact; and his 
evident relish of the situation warmed 
and animated her for a moment—made 
her forget! But when she asked for de- 
tails as to how the victory was won, he 
looked at her with a little surprise, and 
then said, tersely : 

“Why, you would n’t understand if I 
told you! What do you know of busi- 
ness methods? Nothing more than / 
know of cooking!’ He was one of those 
men who believe that ignorance of house- 
hold affairs is a sign of manliness. 

She went cold and frozen again behind 
the coffee urn—like Galatea returned to 
her pedestal. But Julian’s victory meant 
large money returns, and he could afford 
to be magnanimous—after what he 
regarded as the highest demands of a 
woman’s soul. 

“What is it vou want, Laura?” he 
demanded. genially. “A ring, or a brace- 
let, or a diamond pendant? Just say the 
word, and you shall have it!” 

She shook her head. “You are very 
kind, Julian. but I have all the jewelry 
that I want.” 

He frowned a little; for when men like 
Mr. Bender feel magnanimous, they hate 
to have obstacles put in their way. 

“Tt does n’t seerh to me that you have 
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such a deal of jewelry! Not nearly so 
much as many women whose husbands 
are not making as much money as I am. 
Well? Is n’t there anything else that 
you'd like?” 

She answered with a cold, remote 
gentleness. ‘No, really, | can’t think of 
anything that I want just now.” 

“Can't think of anything!’ He pushed 
away his coffee and rose abruptly from 
the table. “There’s appreciation for 
you!” He lit a cigarette angrily. “And 
by the expression of your face, anyone 
would think I had offered you toads in- 
stead of jewels!” 

But that was precisely what he had 
done—as she appraised such matters! He 
had refused her the jewel of intellectual 
comradeship, and in its stead, had prof- 
fered her what, lacking that, was as 
loathsome to her as any toads. 

That evening, and all the next day, she 
burned with a slow, deep wrath against 
him. Something within her had taken 
fire. Her whole spirit was in revolt. 
She was obsessed by a longing to pour 
out her pent-up feelings in some form 
that he could not crush with his con- 
tempt. Instinctively, she took some 
sheets of paper and began to write—she 
never could tell afterward just what had 
prompted her to this method of easing 
her spirit. Gradually, she found herself 
writing with feverish haste. All that 
day and the next she wrote like one 
possessed. It seemed as if the flood- 
gates of her soul were opened ; thoughts 
and ideas came tumbling forth in head- 
long haste; and the miracle of it all was 
that she knew not whence they came! 
And after she had finished, in exhaustion 
of mind and body, it did not matter that 
what she had written was a medley of 
detached and fragmentary ideas, without 
beginning and without end. It had served 
its purpose. Her soul had found a 
means of self-expression; and a calm 
and peace of spirit settled down upon 
her that she had not known for months. 

And so Laura Bender built for herself 
a little world of her own apart from her 
husband, of which he knew nothing—a 
world of spirit and intellect. Every day 
she wrote calmly and steadily ; every day 
she pondered much. She experienced 

















a still kind of triumph in finding that she 
disagreed with him on so many subjects. 
She exulted when, by a simple process of 
reasoning, she could tear down the super- 
ficial fabric of some of his arguments ; 
for she often sat quietly by with her 
sewing and listened while he chatted on 
topics of the day with his men friends. 
He did not know that she was revolving 
these conversations in her own mind, 
selecting and rejecting with an acute- 
ness that was all the keener because 
silent and suppressed. And while he 
thought of her as a simple little creature 
who thought little on any subject beyond 
ordinary household affairs, she was not 
only preserving the integrity of her own 
mind, but building up a sharpness and 
power of reasoning that would have 
amazed him if he had known. Writing 
and thinking—this was now as much a 
part of each day’s regimen as eating and 
sleeping. Every fibre in herself was 
being strengthened and toughened. He 
had no power now to hurt her. She 
knew her inward strength; and, in a 
certain sense, life had never been so 
thrillingly interesting. 

At meal times now, when he talked to 
her, she looked interested, smiled ami- 
ably, or agreed with him dutifully. But 
she never ventured an original opinion 
on any subject. Her husband felt dimly 
that some subtle change had occurred in 
her, but he did not try to reason it out. 
Things, on the whole, were going well 
with him, and he was content with life in 
general. He was sometimes heard to 
brag of his wife’s disposition to less 
favored friends. 

One day, as Laura looked over some 
of her manuscript, the thrill came to her 
that often comes to those who suddenly 
realize that they have builded better than 
they knew. A thought so daring darted 
into her mind that it brought the color 
in a vivid tide to her cheeks, It was 
succeeded by a moment of bleak despair. 
How imperfect, how shapeless, her man- 
uscript was in many ways! The thoughts 
how fragmentary, how crudely ex- 
pressed! What a long, wearisome road 
must be travelled before— 

“What in the world do you want of a 


typewriter, Laura?” exclaimed Julian 
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one evening. 

She had debated long what she should 
say to him. Fortunately, she belonged to 
a woman’s club. 

“Mrs, Gilkie has put me on her charit- 
able committee,” (which was true) “and 
I shall have a good deal of correspon- 
dence to attend to until—some other 
woman takes my place. There is nothing 
so useful as a typewriter in such cases.” 
Julian could find no flaw in this reason- 
ing; but he found himself wondering if 
Laura had a sufficiently executive mind 
to handle charitable correspondence. 

Weeks flew by. Shortly before Christ- 
mas, Laura mailed a long letter to Kate 
Sterling, accompanying it with a small 
oblong package. In this letter, there was 
litle evidence that a living, breathing 
woman soul had been crushed beneath 
the car wheels of a Juggernaut. 


V. 


Two days before Christmas (it was on 
a Sunday afternoon), Julian noticed a 
little book laying on the writing table. The 
cover struck him as unusually attractive. 
It was in a particularly charming shade 
of pastel blue, on which had been picked 
out a conventionalized border of pansies 
in softly blended tints. He took it up, 
and turned the leaves casually. It seemed 
to be a collection of short essays; he 
noted incidentally some of the subjects: 
Love; Marriage; The American Man; 
The American Woman; What is Indivi- 
duality ; Character-Building, etc. Then 
he turned to the title-page: Jn the Dusk, 
and Other Essays, by Laura Semple 
Bender. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, in bewilder- 
ment. “What does this mean? Is there 
a woman writer with your name?” 

“Yes; I am the woman,” she answered, 
quietly, looking up from her book an 
instant, and then back again. Calm as 
she was outwardly, it was a moment 
tense with emotion for her. 

He gazed at her dumbfounded. “You! 
You—have—written—a book!” he stam- 
mered. His surprise was so utter that 
her sympathies were entirely with Julian 
at that moment. She felt almost as if 
she had wronged him—as if she had 
played the thief or the hypocrite. He 
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stood holding the book in his hand and 
staring at it for several seconds; then 
abruptly turned and went off by himself 
to read it. 

She never knew whether he stayed in 
his room, or went out; but he did not ap- 
pear again until tea time. She had 
already taken her place at the table; and 
she felt herself trembling in every fibre. 
He sat down, placed his wife’s book care- 
fully beside his plate, and unfolded his 
napkin in silence. But he did not even 
glance at her. His face was set in tense 
lines, and he seemed to be lost in his own 
reflections. 

“Will you have some chicken, Julian?” 
inquired Laura, gently, 

The commonplace question broke the 
spell. 

“You kept your secret well, did n’t 
you?” he suddenly threw at her. She did 
not know how much of hurt pride, how 
much of actual bitterness, there was in 
that accusation. 

“There was nothing secretive about 
it,” she answered, steadily. “That is the 
wrong way to put it. You simply were 
not—in the least—interested—in that 
side of me; and so I did not tell you. Is 
your tea just right, Julian?” handing him 
his cup. 

“But I did not know that you had a 
a—side like that to you. You kept it 
quiet, I say!” he burst out. 

She silenced him with a vivid, flashing 
look. “No, Julian, it was you who kept 
it quiet! Let your mind think back over 
our married life, and then let your own 
honesty tell you the truth!” She rose 
quickly from the table, leaving the room 
to Julian and his own thoughts. 

They did not meet again until mid- 
evening, when he found her reading in 
her favorite corner. He had her book 
still in his hand,.and he dropped it quietly 
into her lap. Then he drew up a foot- 
stool and sat down at her feet, looking 
up and staring curiously at her face. 
much as he might have done if he had 
but just returned from a long, long 
journey. 

“T suppose you will go on writing more 
books,” he ‘remarked, irrelevantly, after 
he had sat for a time in moody silence. 
She shook her head, positively. ‘That 
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is n’t at all likely. Indeed, it’s far, far 
too much trouble! I don’t believe I 
should ever have the patience to write 
another. . Besides, wait until the critics 
begin to ‘roast’ this one!” (She had in- 
tended this last remark as a witticism; 
but he took it seriously). 

“They'll never roast it!” he exclaimed ; 
and with a little happy thril, she realized 
that he respected he book. “But if it’s in 
you to write, you'll keep at it,’ he in- 
sisted ; and she could almost have fancied 
that there was a worried note in his 
voice. 

“Julian, the book was the veriest ac- 
cident. It was an incident. Ah! J don’t 
think you will ever quite understand!” 
and she gave a little sigh. 

“Yes, I understand—better than you 
think,” he answered, quietly. “I under- 
stand you-—now that it is too late. I 
know now what you have probably al- 
ways known—that you are too big—too 
fine—for a pig-headed dolt like me! No! 
Listen! Be honest, Laura, and answer 
this one question: Are you thinking of 
divorcing me?” 

Intead of replying to the silly ques- 
tion, she paused to consider his forehead 
critically. Then she saw the tears stand- 
ing in his eyes. She pushed back a lock 
of his rumpled hair. “Julian, your hair 
needs an uncommonly good brushing. 
And I think that you had better get the 
brushes and let me do it myself.” 

VI. 

Miss Bender had been invited to spend 
Christmas with her brother and sister-in- 
law. She arrived on Christmas Eve, in 
time for dinner, in capital spirits. If 
anything, she was more vivacious, more 
talkative, more dogmatic than usual. As 
Julian listened to her, a feeling of great 
weariness came over him. “I pity the 
poor fellow who gets Amy for a wife!” 
was his involuntary reflection. Now and 
then a quiet smile of sympathy and un- 
derstanding passed between himself and 
his wife. 

But Amy was talking, as the dinner 
progressed, to smother a sensation of 
jealousy and discontent that had sprung 
up within her. Laura had never looked 
lovelier in her life than she looked this 














Christmas Eve in her white satin dinner 
gown, Her cheeks were like wild roses, 
and in her face was that glow and sparkle 
of animation that had almost always 
been lacking, in Amy’s recollection—the 
one touch needful to make her a beauti- 
ful woman. For the first time in her life, 
Amy felt stirred and fascinated by 
Laura’s personality—an unwilling trib- 
ute, jealously given. What had happened 
to Laura? Vaguely she felt that in some 
way Laura had gained the upper hand. 
And in Julian’s eyes, as they returned 
again, and yet ‘again, to his wife’s face, 
she recognized that unfathomable some- 
thing that spells but one word to those 
sharp enough to read it. Within herself 
she felt those fine pin prickings of dis- 
comfort to which she was usually a 
stranger—the consciousness that in some 
baffling way she was on the outside of 
things. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Amy, as 
they entered the drawing-room after 
dinner, For there, hanging on the wall 
in front of them, was Kate Sterling’s 
masterpiece, “A Persian Garden.” 

“Why, I heard that she had put the 
price of that up to a million!” she 
sneered. Somehow, it made her intense- 
ly uncomfortable to see that splendid riot 
of color hanging in Laura’s drawing- 
room. 

“Came this morning. Present to 
Laura. Great, is n’t it?” said Julian, 
with the uncritical enthusiasm of the 
practical man whose daily interests are 
remote from art. Then his eyes wan- 
dered, dreamily, to the legend printed in 
faint, shadowy lettering at the bottom 
of the canvas: 

“And many a garden by the water blows.” 

“Did I tell you that after the holidays 
we are going to take a southern trip? 
Laura’s considerably tired; and we are 
just going to enjoy ourselves for a spell, 
loafing around—gardens and places.” 

It was rather late in the evening when 
(Laura having left the room) Julian an- 
nounced with unmistakable pride, “You 
have not yet seen Laura’s book.” With a 
keen dramatic sense, he had purposely 
reserved it as the climax of the evening. 
“Take it upstairs with you,” he advised, 
with a smile, “and let. us know in the 
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morning what you think of it.” 

The expected volley of questions came. 
Amy’s bewilderment over the news was 
2s complete as Julian’s own had been, 
and he found himself taking a serene en- 
joyment in the fact. 

It was late that night when Miss Ben- 
der’s eyes closed in sleep. In the excited 
whirl of her thoughts, one bare, unpalat- 
able fact at first stood out with more 
distinctness than the others. Her simple 
and rather stupid little sister-in-law had 
proved to be an entity, after all, She 
had accomplished a definite intellectual 
feat—of what ultimate value, Amy did 
not know—but definite and accomplished 
it certainly was. The essays, as she had 
hurriedly looked them over, had read 
extremely well. Where, in heaven’s 
name, had Laura got her ideas! Of 
course, the book would gain for her a 
certain amount of enviable notoriety. 
She would, without doubt, be regarded 
as an “author.” And then the stabbing, 
torturing, jealous thought came to Miss 
Bender: Why had she herself never 
dreamed of writing a book? 

These more material aspects of 
Laura’s achievement revolved and con- 
sidered, her mind began to revert in- 
stinctively to the intellectual content of 
the book. Certain sentences which she 
had noted in her hasty skimming now 
obtruded themselves. 

Strength (no matter how great) when 
combined with malice, insincerity, selfish- 
ness, is like armor with cracks in it; and 
some day it must fall to pieces. In the 
nature of things, it cannot last. But some- 
times, when this fictitious strength has 
disappeared, the real man, true and sin- 
cere, is found at bottom. 

The weak are strong—if they but know 
it. The trouble is, they do not know it. 
No man can remain a weakling who goes 
periodically into the inner recesses of his 
being, and looks his soul squarely in the 
face. There will he come upon sincerity 
and truth—which are the sources of all 
strength. 

This, then, was the real Laura,—the 
Laura who had found her soul! Had 
some miracle changed her? puzzled Amy, 
tossing restlessly. Or was she always 
such a woman as this book would seem 
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to proclaim her? Her mind re-travelled 
the path of their intimacy, from the day 
when she had taken her swift fancy to 
to Laura in Kate Sterling’s studio, 
when, too, she had indulged a mischiev- 
ous satisfaction in “getting her away” 
from Kate. She recalled the girl’s sweet 
compliance in all matters, and her quiet 
unobtrusiveness. She remembered, too, 
curiously enough, the soothing, almost 
magical, stroke of her cool, soft hands on 
her tortured head (for Amy’s headaches 
had been the great bane of her life), She 
remembered the wrench that Laura’s 
marriage with Julian had caused her; 
and how she had almost hated Julian at 
times for it. No! Laura had appealed to 
her on very different grounds from those 
of intellectuality! What, then, was the 
nature of the tie that had bound them to- 
gether? “I looked upon Laura some- 
what as a child,” she answered herself; 
“and Laura looked up to me as a 
stronger, superior nature.” 

But she had no sooner framed her 
answer than Laura Semple’s statement 
on strength bit its way subtly into her 
self-confidence. Malice, «sincerity, 
selfishness! She flushed in the darkness. 
Armor with cracks in it! There was 
something piercingly unpleasant in that 
phrase, as it recurred to Amy again and 
again. Yes, frankly, she could see the 
cracks in her own armor now! All these 
years, she had gone her way, confident in 
her glorious arrogance and her superb 
physical strength. But now, plainly, she 
saw that every pupil she had lost prema- 
turely (even though replaced by another ) 
had meant a crack in her armor! She 
had never admitted it before. Reluctant- 
ly, she admitted it to-night, feeling 
strangely weak and tired and humble. 
What if, throughout her whole life, hers 
had been a “fictitious strength,” after all? 

But returning morning helped to 
restore Amy to a normal frame of mind. 
As she looked at her splendid proportions 
in the glass, at her brilliant, scornful 
black eyes, again she gloried in her 
strength of mind and body. Pah! She 
had allowed herself to be disturbed by a 
bogie of the night! she scoffed, as she 
swept downstairs to the morning room, 
to join Laura at their late breakfast. 





From the citadel of her regained con- 
fidence, she poured her opening can- 
nonade. Their old relations seemed to 
be re-established. 

“IT must say, Laura, that you have done 
the very last thing that | should ever ex- 
pect of you. Of course, I knew that you 
had a little knack of turning phrases, be- 
cause you used to try it sometimes on my 
lectures. But to write a book! Forgive 
me, Laura, but I did not think you had 
it in you!” 

“My dear Amy,” said Laura, calmly, 
“during our three years’ close, very close, 
acquaintance, did you ever seriously 
desire to know what I had in me?” 

Miss Bender paused a moment to con- 
sider the import of this unexpected ques- 
tion, and the quite new note in Laura’s 
voice, 

“Pardon me, Laura, if I don’t under- 
stand you. Did I ever prevent you from 
showing what you had in you?” There 
was a touch of heat added to the super- 
ciliousness of Miss Bender’s tones. 

“Let me put it differently. What you 
actually saw in me was the reflection of 
your own wishes. Instead of allowing 
me mind, will, and intelligence, you pre- 
ferred to regard me as a cipher, and that 
is how you treated me!” The vibrant, 
angry scorn that had risen involuntarily 
in Laura’s voice, and the unwonted fire 
in her eyes, quelled the answering spark 
in Miss Bender’s face. Never, in all their 
acquaintance, had Laura’s gentle voice 
been raised like that before. 

“T treated you as a cipher, Laura!’ she 
protested, after a surprised indignant 
pause. 

“Yes! And worse than a cipher! No 
Czar of Russia ever tried to rule over his 
subjects with a more merciless tyranny 
than you, under the name of friendship, 
tried to rule over my mind and will! All 
your lifetime, Amy Bender, you have 
been an arrogant despot in your relations 
with other people, and it is high time that 
somebody told you so at last!” Laura 
had risen from her chair; her face 
glowed like the face of an angry god- 
dess, and her words poured upon Amy 
like electric sparks. 

For a moment Miss Bender sat as if 
stunned. Her wide black eyes had nar- 














rowed to slits; her lips were quivering, 
and her face looked oddly distorted. 
Then, suddenly, she sank her face in her 
locked arms. Strange, suppliant words 
came from her—thick and broken. 

“Oh, Laura, how could you—could 
you—say such—cruel—things to me— 
when you know—lI have always—l-loved 
you! Oh, Laura, you have—broken— 
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my—heart!”’ 

“Amy, | am very sorry! I did n’t mean 
to hurt you like this!” Swiftly, Laura 
had thrown compassionate, remorseful 
arms around her neck. 

For great, splashing tears were falling 
from Amy Bender’s eyes, and her 
whole frame was racked with convulsive 
sobs. 





THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN 
City GOVERNMENT 


By 


HE commission plan of city gov- 
| ernment is un-American and 
undemocratic; it is a revolu- 
tionary departure from Ameri- 
can political ideals that can be justified 
only on the ground that an absolute 
oligarchy is the best form of govern- 
ment on earth.” This striking sentiment 
was expressed at a recent hearing by 
the joint committee of a New Eng- 
land Legislature on a permissive bill 
giving certain cities of the state power 
to adopt the commission form of gov- 
ernment. The author of the state- 
ment was a politician known through- 
out the state in whose assembly he 
serves; the same sentiment has been 
expressed by a profound student of 
politics and government, at present oc- 
cupying a professor’s chair in a famous 
law school. 

The movement for the commission sys- 
tem of city government thus described as 
revolutionary may rightly be called the 
dominant municipal tendency in the 
United States at the present time. 
Originating in Galveston, Texas, after 
the great tidal wave which almost swept 
that city into the Gulf of Mexico, the 
movement for commission government 
spread north into the central west, then 
into the far west, then into New England 
until, within eleven short years, it has 
found its way into every section of the 
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country, and revolutionized the govern- 
ments of more than a hundred cities. 
And at this time it is the subject of dis- 
cussion in as many more cities, and bids 
fair to furnish the prevailing municipal 
system in the United States. Everywhere 
the question of adopting the new form of 
government comes up it meets the eternal 
objection of being un-American and out 
of harmony with our political ideals, and 
everywhere this objection recruits votes 
for the opposition. What weight should 
be given to this charge? How does the 
foremost municipal tendency of the 
decade square with the American poli- 
tical tradition? The question, although 
it has received little or no consideration 
from the proponents of the new govern- 
ment, is nevertheless a fair one among a 
people committed to democratic institu- 
tions. 

What is the basis of the indictment 
against the commission government? 
Fundamentally it is that the new govern- 
ment is not built on the principle of the 
division of powers. The commission 
charter vests all municipal powers in a 
small body whose members are elected at 
large by the qualified voters of the city. 
There is no tripartite division of powers 
into legislative, executive and judicial 
branches as in the time-honored alder- 
manic system; executive powers there 
are, legislative and judicial powers there 
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are; but they are not exercised by differ- 
ent authorities as in the national and state 
governments, and those city governments 
which are not governed under the new 
plan. Thus to sweep away the distinc- 
tion between these different authorities is 
oligarchical, unrepresentative and dan- 
gerous. So reads the indictment which 
has proved the most effective argument 
against the commission government. The 
charges call for further analysis. 

Any system of government which con- 
centrates all powers in a small number 
of persons it is asserted, is oligarchical. 
But, it may be observed that the first 
requisite of an oligarchical form is that 
absolute powers shall be vested in the 
governing body. Now, the commission 
plan does not lodge absolute power in the 
governing organ. All administrative 
powers are vested in the governing coun- 
cil, but all legislative powers are lodged 
in the council and the people, by means of 
the initiative and referendum. A signifi- 
cant and vital feature of the commission 
system is that the people may exercise 
directly any legislative power; and that 
the council is permitted to exercise an im- 
portant legislative power only when it is 
supported in its action by public senti- 
ment. In one sense, the commission plan 
is a government of divided powers; the 
important legislative powers are divided 
between the council and the people. But 
there is no division of powers as in the 
aldermanic system. 

The charge that the centralized char- 
acter of the commission government 
stamps it as oligarchical is further weak- 
ened by the fact that it has been generally 
recognized in American government that 
where power is centralized in responsible 
hands there is no danger of tyrannical 
rule. The New England town-meeting 
system, which has been called the most 
perfect form of democracy ever prac- 
ticed, lodges all important municipal 
powers in a small board of selectmen be- 
tween the annual meetings of the voters ; 
the important powers of the present 
New York Government are vested in a 
single board,—the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment; and the broad powers 
vested in the presidency of the nation led 
a famous publicist to call that office “an 
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elective kingship.” The principle of 
centralized power in the United States is 
older than the commission government, 
and will probably outlive it. 

Those who criticise the commission 
system of city government because of its 
centralized character forget that a legal 
distribution of power among different 
authorities, such as obtains in the or- 
dinary American municipality, by no 
means insures a real distribution of 
power. Who will deny that in most 
American cities the real power has been 
exercised by a few self-constituted rulers, 
who generally have had no official con- 
nection with the government? Expe- 
rience tells us that, though the power 
may be divided im the government, it will 
nevertheless be concentrated outside the 
government; that a system designed, 
after the good American principle, to in- 
sure government by the many, inevitably 
under American municipal conditions, by 
the few. And yet it is not the principle of 
concentration that is at fault; the weak- 
ness of the system lies in the fact that 
the power is concentrated in irresponsible 
hands. American experience would seem 
to say that city government by the few is 
inevitable, and that the question to con- 
sider is whether those few who do the 
governing shall be made responsible offi- 
cials under the control of the people, or 
irresponsible politicians outside the pale 
of popular control. The commission gov- 
ernment rests upon the theory that the 
governing few should be responsible, that 
municipal power should be concentrated, 
—but not in an irresponsible Cox, Ruef 
or “Bathhouse John.” 

The second count in the indictment 
against the commission plan,—that it is 
unrepresentative,—rests upon the provi- 
sion for the election at large of the mem- 
bers of the governing body. A genuinely 
representative council must contain more 
than five members, it is said, and the 
members must be chosen by the wards. 
How can the different geographical, racial 
and religious interests be represented by 
such a small council as that created by the 
commission charter? , 

“Tt will be found that the greater the 
number of legislators, the fewer will be 
the number of those who actually direct 
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and control the proceedings,” declared 
Alexander Hamilton in the “Federalist.” 
Our municipal experience has proved the 
wisdom of this observation made more 
than a century ago. The large legislative 
body, instead ot being more representa- 
tive, is even less representative than the 
small one, for it does not feel that respon- 
sibility which weighs upon the small 
body, holding its members to a keener 
sense of duty. It is not the size, but the 
acts of the council that determine whether 
it is representative or unrepresenta- 
tive. 

And it is rather late in the day to 
assert the superiority of the ward plan 
of election. If our political experience 
proves anything, it proves that the ward 
system of election means legislation in 
the interest of particular wards in 
contradistinction to legislation in the 
general interests of the city. The 
ward plan encourages the councilman to 
demand from the city all he can get for 
his own ward, regardless of the effect on 
the interests of the city as a whole. The 
plan of election at large encourages him 
to act in the interest of the city as a 
whole without regard to the selfish 
desires of any particular ward, Under 
the ward system municipal legislation be- 
comes a matter of barter and trade and 
the municipal legislature an arena for the 
contending selfish interests of local dis- 
tricts. “It was a case of swapping a 
lamp post in ward three for a special 
policeman in ward five,” declared a citi- 
zen of Haverhill, Massachusetts, speak- 
ing of the working of the ward system 
in his city before the adoption of the 
present charter. 

But if legislative log-rolling, as a fruit 
of the ward system, has killed its thou- 
sands, the inefficient type of councilman 
has killed its tens of thousands of hopes 
for good government, For the domina- 
tion of the municipal election by the 
ward politicians has been an effective 
preventive to the participation on any 
extensive scale of the higher type of 
political leader in municipal politics. The 
ward system of election in city govern- 
ment involves the ward type of official in 
city office. To the truth of this proposi- 
tion the higher grade of officials which 


has been attracted to the commission 
governments under the general ticket 
plan of election abundantly attests. It 
would be incorrect to say that the plan 
of election at large accounted for the 
success of the commission government ; 
it would be equally incorrect to say that 
it did not account in a larger degree for 
their success, 

That a small municipal governing body 
elected at large should be inherently un- 
representative is further disproved by 
the whole trend of contemporary political 
experience. Time and time again a single 
elective officer has reflected public 
opinion more faithfully than a large body 
of elective representatives. Who would 
contend that the New York Legislature 
in recent years expressed more accurately 
the popular desire than Charles Evans 
Hughes? Who would say that the Legis- 
lature of Missouri was more representa- 
tive of the people of Missouri than 
Joseph Folk? Did President Roosevelt 
or the ninety-two federal senators ex- 
press the will of the American people 
during the years 1901-8? The whole 
trend of contemporary American politics 
points to a growing recognition of the 
efficiency of a single political principle: 
the centralization of power in responsible 
hands. And municipal experience, like 
national and state experience, has con- 
tributed to the proof of this proposition. 

But if the charges of oligarchy and 
failure to provide a genuine representa- 
tion of the electorate have taken a con- 
spicuous place in commission charter 
campaigns and written discussions of the 
question, they have not approached in 
influence the accusation that the new 
system makes a dangerous departure 
from American political theory in vesting 
the appropriating and expending author- 
ities, which, it is declared, had been tried 
in that city with disastrous results. ‘No 
feature,” declares Commission Mac- 
Vicar, of Des Moines “arouses more dis- 
cussion than the fusion of these two 
authorities.” 

It may be observed that, while the 
principle of separating these important 
functions has received wide application 
in our national, state and municipal gov- 
ernments, it has not always been univer- 
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sally recognized as the opponents of com- 
mission government generally assume. 
Our earliest city governments vested both 
functions in the council after the man- 
ner of the English borough system, and 
it was not until the influence of the 
federal principle of the division of 
powers began to make itself felt that the 
council was divested of its power to 
spend the city funds. Again, the county 
governments in several of the states have 
embodied this principle of fusion, and the 
majority of the school committees at the 
present time both appropriate and spend 
the school funds. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that, 
despite these apparent exceptions, the 
principle of division has been very gen- 
erally regarded in this country as a 
proper safeguard against wastefulness 
and corruption. The fact that the 
county governments are commonly re- 
ferred to as proof of the failure of the 
plan of intrusting these two functions to 
the same body is significant as showing 
the cause for the deep-rooted distrust of 
this method. The county governments 
built on this plan have not been success- 
ful; they generally merit all the con- 
demnation which they receive from those 
who are shocked at their wastefulness 
and extravagance, Indeed, some states, 
especially Indiana, gave legal expression 
to their disgust with the plan by creating 
a county council and vesting in this body 
the appropriating power which before 
had been exercised by the county com- 
mission. 

It is not unnatural, then, in view of 
the county experience with the plan that 
the proposal to give the governing coun- 
cil of the commission-governed city the 
power both to appropriate and disburse 
public funds should arouse immediate 
opposition. And yet the failure of the 
county government does not afford a 
sound reason for condemning the prin- 
ciple as applied in the commission sys- 
tem of city government. The county 
commission has never operated under 
conditions favorable to its success. It 
has never stood, for instance, in the 
limelight of publicity which surrounds 
the commission government. “Even in 
the south,” wrote James Bryce, “it has 
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continued to be an artificial entity, and 
has drawn to itself no great part of 
the interests or affections of the citizens. 
It is too large for the personal in- 
terest of the citizens; that goes to the 
township. It is too small to have tradi- 
tions which command the respect or 
touch the affections of its inhabitants; 
these belong to the state.” It may be 
added that the county government has 
never ruled subject to such popular 
checks as the initiative, referendum and 
recall. It lacks the popular character 
without which wastefulness and ex- 
travagance are apt to thrive under any 
system of administration. 

Not only does the limited experience 
(outside of the commission governments ) 
with the plan of lodging the powers to 
appropriate and disburse the people’s 
funds in the same body fail to furnish 
adequate argument against it; the great 
bulk of experience with the plan of 
separated functions tends even to favor 
the fusion of these functions, 

A few incidents drawn from the ex- 
perience of Indianapolis under a govern- 
ment in which the appropriating and ex- 
pending powers have been carefully 
separated, will illustrate the practical 
working of this system which has been 
regarded as pcssessing a peculiar virtue. 
About three years ago there was an 
epidemic of diphtheria among the school 
children of Indianapolis, and the health 
board decided on a policy of medical in- 
spection in the public schools. An ap- 
propriation of $4,000 with which to carry 
on the work was requested of the Council, 
which is the appropriating authority, but 
that body declined to make the appro- 
priation, the reason apparently being that 
the son of a councilman had been dis- 
charged by the health board. It was only 
through persistent public agitation that 
the appropriation was finally obtained. 
The health board has since secured a law 
from the Legislature which provides a 
special tax for medical inspection, the 
money to be available by the health board 
without appropriation by the council. 
The principle of separated functions 
must give way to the principle of fusion 
when the vital interests of the people de- 
mand it! 
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The health board for several years 
begged the council for money to build a 
much needed contagious disease hospital 
and other buildings, but without success. 
Likewise, the board has had endless diffi- 
culties in obtaining the needed appropria- 
tions for the city hospital. What is the 
cause of these difficulties? Not shortage 
of funds, not lack of bonding power, but 
presumably because the health board and 
the hospital are out of politics and little 
can be gained by giving them the re- 
quested appropriations. 

Indianapolis is not the only city which 
has suffered from the separation of the 
appropriative and expending authorities, 
and her experience is strikingly typical. 
How often have the interests of a city or 
the health of the people of an entire state 
been placed in jeopardy by the failure of 
these two authorities to co-operate when 
there was a vital need for co-operation ! 
And who is to blame for the lamentable 
consequences that frequently follow? 
Each authority shifts the responsibility 
upon the other and in the end both escape 
the popular wrath which cannot con- 
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centrate upon the culpable authority. Is 
the mayor accused of failing to maintain 
a proper standard of administration in 
one of the city’s departments? He ex- 
cuses himself by declaring that the ap- 
propriating authority, the council, re- 
fused to grant the necessary funds. Is 
the council accused of withholding neces- 
sary supplies? It answers that the money 
would have been misapplied by the exe- 
cutive. 

Thus is created a vicious circle in 
which extravagance and inefficiency take 
refuge in a hopeless division of official 
responsibility. 

Is the commission government a viola- 
tion of the American political tradition? 
An analysis of the new system would 
seem to say that it is not. The commis- 
sion government represents a departure 
from the forms of municipal government 
which evolved under the influence of the 
federal ideal; it does not represent a de- 
parture from the spirit of municipal 
democracy which was erroneously sup- 
posed to have been embodied in these 
forms, 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL CLUB 
By FREDERICK BURROWS 


HERE are some men even in 
America who do not wish to talk 
business night and day. They 
are glad to get away from tt, at 
least to the extent of an occasional ex- 
cursion into other worlds than those of 
trade and finance, In the hope of being 
of some use to such, I am going to talk 
about things that have not a dollar in 
them. And yet I do not wish to wholly 
abandon the business man’s stand-point, 
which is to measure things according to 
their efficiency. I only insist that efficien- 
cy shall not be interpreted in terms of 
dollars and cents, and that the themes of 
our conversations shall be as uncom- 
mercial as possible, and I am deliberately 
pre-supposing a very wide-spread in- 
terest among commercial men in uncom- 
mercial topics. 


Have you read Brian MHooker’s 
libretto for the opera of Mona? Hooker 
is a Yale man and one of our younger 
writers, and in collaboration with Profes- 
sor Horatio Parker, Dean of the Yale 
University Musical School, who com- 
posed the music, wrote the opera which 
has been awarded the prize of Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars offered by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the best grand opera 
written in English and composed by an 
American. Nobody but the judges has 
heard the music as yet, but Dodd, Mead 
& Co, have gotten out Hooker’s libretto 
in book form. Hooker has flatly thrown 
down the gauntlet before the tradi- 
tional sanctities that have hitherto safe- 
guarded, without so much as a challenge, 
the unreadable inanities of opera libret- 
tos. 
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Wagner, still the biggest name in the 
world of grand opera, preached supreme 
perfection in all its parts as the aim of 
opera, which thus became a kind of grand 
union of all the arts of expression. But 
Wagner did not practice what he 
preached. Puerility could not go farther 
than in the majority of the lines of his 
best-known operas. 

But here comes Mr. Brian Hooker who 
would give to these same lines an in- 
dependent beauty of their own, and 
power and significance as well. 

For every five hundred persons to 
whom the scores of Lohengrin are per- 
fectly familiar, how many are there who 
would recognize or could possibly quote 
a single line of the libretto? If Mona 
succeeds to the extent of one-third as 
many performances in the next five years 
as Lohengrin has been given in the past 
five, the words of the opera will be fully 
as familiar as its music. 

Judged by the best practice of the past, 
Hooker has transcended his duties as a 
librettist. In doing so has he helped or 
hindered the total impression which the 
performance of the opera will make. 
That is to say, judged by the standard of 
efficiency, would a libretto of less in- 
dependent attraction produce better 
opera? I must confess to a feeling that 
it would, If you convey all of your 
subtleties and suggestions in words and 
by means of literary artifice, you leave 
nothing to be accomplished by the trans- 
miting power of music. 

One feels in reading Mona that at 
times the music would become an in- 
tolerable impertinence. 

“T have had dreams— 

Only great dreams.... 
A woman would have won.” 

How gloriously Ellen Terry could say 
that on the stage! But can any one sing 
it without making foolishness of it? In- 
deed, the majority of the lines of the 
title role are characterized by an in- 
trospective subtlety that leaves all too 
little for additional musical interpreta- 
tion. The character of the hero, Gwynn, 
seems to be far less perfectly expressed, 
and far more singable,. 

“Night, and thou 
Near me amid the moonbeams, beauti- 
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sings itself. It expresses a simple, direct 
emotion and the music can give it addi- 
tional refinement, new lights and shades, 

The extremist theory that everything 
that is perfectly dramatic is perfectly 
singable, will not do. Much very simple 
poetry makes exquisite song, and much 
exquisite poetry could only make the 
most barbarous song. The lay of the 
blind minstrel in Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister is a lovely song, but nothing re- 
markable as a poem. Milton’s sonnet on 
his own blindness is immeasurably its 
superior as a poem, but unimaginable as 
a song. Or, to keep to dramatic litera- 
ture, would it be possible to maintain a 
straight face through a singing of Ham- 
let’s soliloquy ? 

“T am a Roman soldier and thy son,” 

cries Gwynn, and it is easy to see and 
hear a strutting Caruso in the part. But 
Mona’s 
“Leave me here a little while to pray,” 
calls for the most chaste and simple ut- 
terance of the type of which we had a 
glimpse in the Riders to the Sea of the 
Irish players. And again— 
“Gwynn....I cannot see thy face.... 
It is all dark,” or her soliloquy, 
“So that was God’s voice, after all! 
That weakness, that strange fear of 
Gwynn’s glad eyes, etc.”—indeed very 
much that is powerfully dramatic does 
not need music for its completeness. And 
if it does not need the music, then the 
music must be an extraneous thing, an 
uncalled for addition, 

Professor Parker may have helped out 
the unity of the piece by sacrificing his 
scores, and deliberately subordinating the 
music to the words in such parts. Only 
after some such manner as that.can I 
imagine the presentation of Mona as 
grand opera to result in a_ perfectly 
artistic production. But these parts 
occur at the most climactic points, so 
that in a piece that is supposed primarily 
to be a musical composition, the music 
must be sacrificed or entirely eliminated 
at the most climactic points, if an artistic 
result is to be achieved. 

It is only in this psychological unsing- 
ableness (for metrically they are singable 
enough) of many of the principal lines, 
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that the libretto is open to severe 
criticism—as a libretto. In construction, 
movement, setting, every scene and 
episode suggests grand opera. Mr. 
Hooker has, with conscientious labour, 
mastered that side of his duty as a 
librettist. It is only by his very remark- 
able power of dramatic expression that 
he, at times, transcends his duties, and 
takes the work of expression entirely out 
of the musician’s hands. 

Brian Hooker does not need a musical 
composer to help him to give dramatic 
expression to his ideas. That is perfectly 
evident in the most cursory reading of 
Mona. Therefore in finding this fault 
with him as a librettist, we are, in reality, 
hailing him as a dramatist of unusual 
power and very great promise. 

Another notable American achieve- 
ment in a field as remote as possible from 
our great preoccupation as our critics see 
us,—is the very surprising pre-eminence 
of Americans in uncovering the secrets 
of the remotest antiquity. I do not refer 
to any isolated success. Harvard Uni- 
versity, the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Fine 
Arts in New York City have all won dis- 
tinction by their successive recoveries of 
buried relics of ancient Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. I suppose that all of us have gazed 
with more or less of the same dumb, un- 
comprehending amazement at many of 
these extraordinary products of human 
activity—or are they not rather the work 
of some monstrous race of insects as per- 
verted and horrible as those of which 
Maeterlinck tells us? As for myself, I 
simply look at them and gape, as at some 
of the things which I see men around me 
doing, the motive which is utterly in- 
comprehensible to me. I understand the 
American Indian in his most ferocious 
savagery, but these fellows I simply do 
not “savey.” What was the good that 
they were getting or seeking? 

It is an art the aim of which appears to 
be the production of a kind of mental 
torture. We are accustomed to think of 
art as always seeking to give pleasure. 
But the designers of these ‘engines of 
mental torture thought otherwise. To 
drive children into hysterics, cause 
women to faint and men to tremble, 
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these appear to be the cherished objects 
of art. Of course, you can always at- 
tribute anything so persistently ab- 
normal to the workings of religion. But 
that does not explain anything. It simply 
adds blasphemy to the accumulation of 
horrors. And yet I know, in spite of all 
this, that these men must have been 
human, which is the same as saying that 
in some way all of this had its roots in 
goodness. 

These people brooded too deeply and 
too constantly over the mystery of death. 
Instead of resting in sane, high and 
amiable faith, where they could not 
know, they engaged in a bitter, hand to 
hand mental struggle with the mystery. 
Their lives were a continuous struggle 
with death. Hence these night-mare 
forms, these countless mummies and 
amazing mountains of masonry to hold 
a few withered remains of royalty. All 
that is left of them lies buried in a sandy 
waste, now, after 3,000 years or more to 
be put into museums or used as fuel by 
the natives. To the moralist and phil- 
osopher as well as to the archeologist, 
there is food for thought in these relics 
of mental contortion. 





The retiring president of Amherst Col- 
lege was not an executive of the lime- 
light class. The record of his work is 
written in other script than newspaper 
head-lines. He bore the stress of the 
downward movement from which the 
smaller New England colleges have suf- 
fered severely for the past twenty-five 
years, and has the supreme satisfaction 
of knowing that the slump bids fair to 
have passed. He retires with Amherst 
decidedly on the up-grade, largely owing 
to the clean-cut and courageous decision 
of the authorities to adhere to the pro- 
gram suggested by the class of 1885, to 
confine the curriculum to the studies 
usually designated by the term “class- 
ical.” The men who formulated this 
plan may have underestimated the in- 
fluences of a more general character 
which had been operating to the injury 
of the smaller New England colleges. 
They may not have been right in attribut- 
ing the apparent decline of the school to 
its alleged vacillating policy. But, at any 
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rate, they hit on something more than an 
expedient ;they formulated a program for 
which the times were ripe. It is by this, 
its culminating action, that the adminis- 
tration of President Harris will be 
known. 

President Harris was born in East Ma- 
chias, Me., on April 1, 1844. He prepared 
for college at Washington Academy, East 
Machias, entered Amherst in 1862 and 
was graduated in 1866. The years 1866 
and 1867 he spent at Bangor Theological 
Seminary. From 1867 to 1868 he studied 
at Andover Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained on October 6, 1869. From 
1872 to 1883 he was pastor of the Central 
Congregational at Providence, R. I.; in 
1883 he was appointed Abbott professor 
of theology at Andover Theological 
Seminary. The year 1881 he spent in 
touring Europe. In 1899 he was elected 
president of the college. 


It is cheering to note the revival of in- 
terest in temperance as an ethical prin- 
ciple rather than as a political party 
shiboleth. The era of political agitation 
from which the cause of temperance has 
suffered so severely, has about run itself 
out. fortunately. In the meanwhile the 
nation has taken great strides in ethical 
development. The United States of to- 
day is a very much bigger country men- 
tally, as well as physically. than the 
United States of twenty-five years ago. 
It is coming to be more and more clearly 
discerned that the habit of using strong 
drinks as a beverage has been the cause 
of the curse of drunkenness. The in- 
troduction of a larger and freer use of 
the lighter wines and beers is coming to 
be recognized as the greatest ally of the 
temperance cause, supnlving in a health- 
ful way, an element of food that greatly 
henefits our diet. If rum-drinking New 
Fngland would learn a lesson from 
France and Germany, and throw her 
grogs and toddys into the sewers, it is 
quite certain that our criminal records 
would compare far more favourably than 
they now do, with that of those lands. T 
do not wish to comment on any of the 
sordid tragedies that are now being ex- 
ploited with such indecent prominence by 
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our daily press, but thoughtful men can 
scarcely fail to note that, in these graver 
crimes, the names of the descendants of 
our best Anglo-Saxon stock are disquiet- 
ingly prominent. Pie and -grog are a 
crime-producing combination. The nar- 
row living, stinted, hard and unwhole- 
some, which seemed to grow out of the 
sectarian morality of New England, has 
seriously impaired the vitality of many 
thousands. How many of our families 
of the purest descent are now represented 
only by a few anemic decadents? I can 
not but feel that a more generous habit 
of life to which a touch of good brew or 
joyful wine was not wanting, would have 
prevented this shocking deterioration of 
as fine a stock as the world ever knew. 
It is a pleasure to note that so many men 
of influence are beginning to take a de- 
finite stand for a sounder and more 
wholesome treatment of the temperance 
issue. No one who has seen a line of 
Saturday-nighters “hitting the bar,” 
could have failed to note the vicious and 
unsocial character of strong drinks. 
What a vast betterment would be accom- 
plished by replacing these line-ups with 
music and light beverages! I have seen 
fifty men in succession walk up to the 
bar, take their drink, dip their fingers in 
the free-lunch dish and walk out in ab- 
solute silence. And the line waiting for 
a turn extended into the street! What 
but vice, brooding and crime can come 
from such a depraving of natural desires 
and appetites. In the middle west we 
have a great many “beer-gardens” of 
the German type. The difference is as 
wide as between light and darkness. 
One never sees family parties at a Satur- 
day night line-up in one of our New 
England mechanical districts, as is so 
common about the tables of a middle 
west garden. A little application of in- 
telligence to the temperance problem in 
place of the sectarian narrowness that 
has hitherto dictated its methods and 
assumed to voice its principles, would do 
more to stem the tides of crime and 
poverty that flow from strong drink, 
than all the legislation that we could get 
on the books. 
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of motor-driven aeroplanes, will human 
locomotion attain to a degree of grace 
and rhythm that surpasses that exhibited 
on the ice. Dancing has the call with 
the art world—as yet. But with the 
development of indoor skating, its artistic 
possibilities are certain to be recognized. 
It has at least two advantages over the 
dance as an exposition of the poetry of 
motion—first, speed, second, robustness. 
Speed is an essential element in the idea 
of motion. Swiftness and beauty are 
closely aligned in the perfection of action. 
And here skating is without a rival in 
muscular motion. Robustness, too, is an 
absent quantity in the dance, which is all 
too much of a sickly, hot-house product. 
Not that it was always so. The dances 
of earlier times, with their out-door set- 
ting, and scope of motion, were of a 
different spirit in every way from the 
stage dance of to-day, which is apt to be 
an exhibition of the beauty of form 
rather than of motion. Indoor skating 
has an intensely interesting field before 
it. The opening of the Boston Arena 
this season has been signalized by a com- 
bination of skating as a sport and skating 
as an art that is in line with this idea. 
Skating parties promise to be more 
popular than ever, and the exhibition 
skating is of a quality never before seen 
in Boston. The Arena is an ideal place 
for the fostering of this ancient and 
beautiful art. 

Unquestionably the athletic interest 
will predominate, and hockey will be the 
drawing attraction at the Arena. And 
nothing could be better for the art than 
this alliance with strength and skill and 
the spirit of sportsmanship. New Eng- 
land should excell in this newly opened 
field, and the Arena affords just the 
needed opportunity. It is said that the 
Boston Athletic Association will have the 
strongest hockey team in the country. 
They are certainly a powerful and speedy 
combination, but they will be forced to 
win their laurels, if the stories are true 
of activity in Chicago, New York and 
other cities. 





The football season has been a distinct 
disappointment. Two factors enter into 
this result. The first is the weather, and 
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the second the new rules. The weather 
has been an abomination of desolation 
form the football standpoint. It has 
been too hot, too cold, and deluged the 
best matches of the season until the 
game degenerated into a wallow in the 
mire, and the slowest team won the day. 
But the weather has not made all of the 
trouble. The new rules are not working 
well. As the New England Magazine 
pointed out when they were adopted, they 
leave too much room for chance. The 
scoring is by flukes, faults and lucky 
puffs of wind. The game itself proceeds 
to a draw. This is anything but satis- 
factory and tends to develop the wrong 
type of athlete. Another very bad feature 
is the over prominence of the officials. 
They almost play the game. It was simply 
a mental attitude of the referee that gave 
Princeton the victory over Dartmouth. 
The game was not won. And if the 
referee had chosen to blow his whistle, 
as the rules command him to do, “when 
any part of the person of the player car- 
rying the ball, excepting his hands or his 
feet, touch the ground,” there would have 
been no touch-down in the Yale-Prince- 
ton game. Instances are innumerable 
where an umpire’s decision or a tech- 
nicality of the rules gave a victory that 
was not earned. This is not in the in- 
terest of good sport. But there was 
something else in the season’s football 
that was. Never has the playing of the 
game been carried on with so much good- 
feeling and fair and generous rivalry as 
marked the college games of this year. 
The progress of college athletics in this 
respect is worthy of the highest praise. 





The greater part of what I have writ- 
ten, I see, is about youth and beauty. 
And I know that old age is very sensitive 
and apt to feel slighted. If I did not 
know it, I would be taught by the 
G. A. R. Has anyone known a season to 
pass, since the average age of the mem- 
bers of the G. A. R. passed the mark of 
sixty, that the organization has not felt 
slighted by one thing or another? Pa- 
tience, friends, we will all pass soon to 
where youth and beauty are eternal. It 
is best to grow young instead of growing 
old, and the more we live in the life 
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interests of the young, and the more we 
demand and discern true beauty, the bet- 
ter shall we live and fit ourselves for life. 
The best things are always the youngest. 
Their youth is perennial, I have no in- 
terest in Dr. Ostler’s dead-line theory, 
but if we paraphrase it a little, I am quite 
willing to assent. For things that have 
the over-forty quality in art and litera- 
ture and life are so seldom good, that we 
might as well say that they are always 
bad. And that is what, to my mind, ails 
the psychological novel. It is too old. It 
is away over forty. There is no youthful 
bubble in it, such as we find in Cervantes, 
Dickens, Scott and the great story tellers 
always. Cooper’s stories grew younger 
as he grew older, and Cooper was the 
greatest natural story-teller that our 
country has produced, Hawthorne is 
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pathetically analytic with the seriousness 
of serious youth—but it is youth, always. 
I would not be so ungallant as to mention 
names, but there are one or two women 
writers of our day who have most un- 
happily drifted into the over-forty style 
of writing. Believe me, it is all wrong. 
You may actually be as old as you hap- 
pen, that is a mere physical accident, and 
does not count. That is where Ostler 
misses his cue. But in your way of 
thinking and feeling, there is no excuse 
for you to be anything else than always 
at the prime of youth. How do I judge? 
Why, largely by the kind of things that 
people enthuse over, and by the purity 
and sincerity of their emotions, The 
moment I catch, in any work of art, the 
note of calculation and double-dealing, I 
set it down as well over the dead-line. 





New ENGLAND’S THREATENED PRESTIGE 


By REV, THOMAS 


Chairman of the Commissioners of the 


HERE is in other parts of the 
country a growing popular feel- 
ing toward New England of an 
unfriendly sort. It is not desper- 
ate, but is of a kind to sober us, to heal 
our local strifes, and to stir up the deter- 
mination to reclaim for New England her 
ancient place in the affectionate con- 
fidence of the American people. Some 
of us are progressives, others are conser- 
vatives, but we are all New Englanders, 
and unite in the conviction that the New 
England influence in national affairs in 
time past has been wholesome, and must 
be maintained. For the sake of America 
as well as New England, that is our faith. 
We are willing to stand or fall with it. 
For a century and a third New Eng- 
land has held a position of leadership. 
She won it at the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion by the intelligence, character and 
patriotism of her people. She has held 
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New England Congregational Congress. 


it largely by virtue of these same qual- 
itties. The men she has kept at the 
national capitol have been men for the 
most part of strong personality and sound 
judgment, far-seeing, solid men. But the 
chief secret of their influence was 
their genuine patriotism, Hancock, the 
Adamses, Webster, Sumner, John P. 
Hale, Hoar, not to mention others, dead 
and living, were first of all patriots. They 
had courage of an unselfish sort, and used 
their powers of mind and heart for 
America. The people of America be- 
lieved in them and in the New England 
they represented, and followed her. New 
England statesmanship has been char- 
acterized by a distinct moral flavor. New 
England policies have been winning 
policies for that reason. They have won 
because their advocates have believed in 
them as patriots. Whether it was the 
question of the inviolability of the union, 
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the moral status of slavery, or the wis- 
dom and righteousness of a protective 
tariff, their position usually has been 
sustained by the judgment of the nation. 

But there is a changing attitude of 
mind toward New England leadership. 
The fact of her prestige is acknowledged, 
but the popularity of it is diminished. 
lf this drift continues, it is only a ques- 
tion of time therefore—and a very short 
time—when New England influence itself 
will suffer. In fact New England in- 
fluence at Washington has already be- 
come a popular bugaboo for the spell- 
binder in many other parts of the coun- 
try. To show an audience of hearers or 
readers how powerless this great country 
has become, in the hands of a few shrewd 
senators from this grasping section, is 
one of the most effective feats of cam- 
paign oratory these days. I am not call- 
ing it cheap oratory. I am only trying to 
show that if such feelings exist toward us 
it is time for serious searchings of heart 
on our own part. And I am not guess- 
ing. Born in the Middle West, I know 
how reverent that section’s attitude to- 
ward New England was a quarter of a 
century ago. It is changed. The New 
England influence is still powerful in 
Washington. Western members of Con- 
gress may still follow New England 
leadership, but they do it now at greater 
risk of popular disapproval. Our prosper- 
ous industries are often treated as direct 
offspring of tariff favoritism. In fact the 
reader of a popular magazine article on 
tariff-made fortunes might almost won- 
der whether the prosperity of New Eng- 
land rests upon anything else than gov- 
ernment bounty. She mines no precious 
metals, tills no fertile prairies, digs no 
coal. She does not raise the cotton she 
uses in her mills, nor the hides she uses 
in her shoe factories. What business has 
she to be rich? Her soil is rocky, much 
of it useless for agriculture, her climate 
severe, Yet here she is, the most opulent 
section of the United States of equal size, 
with a population in the southern portion 
denser than in any uther part of the coun- 
try. And there are few regions in the 
world where people live so well, or have 
so many comforts or so much that is 
worth living for. Is all this due to sec- 
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tional favoritism? That is a proposition 
which we must prepare ourselves to deny 
and to disprove. 

One of the things most worth living 
for is the good-will of our compatriots. 
We have held it thus far. By the right 
type of statesmanship we can continue to 
hold it, But the present situation calls 
for just that. If the protective principle 
survives at all, it must survive as a moral 
principle. It must stand photographed 
against a background of poverty. Its alter- 
native must suggest pictures of distress, 
curtailed employment, wandering labor- 
ers, hungry children. If it truly and inevit- 
ably suggests all that, it will appeal to the 
friends of humanity. Does it suggest 
that? Is there greater poverty among 
wage workers in England for instance 
than among their brothers in like employ- 
ment in this country? The recent rail- 
way strike in England seems to have 
answered that question in an emphatic 
affirmative. Has the American protective 
system had anything to do with the 
enormous development of opportunities 
for labor in American industries? Has 
it promoted the growth of population and 
the building up of flourishing cities in 
sections of the country which could never 
have maintained a great population on 
anything else than industry? Is the in- 
dustrialism of New England a curse or a 
blessing to the South and the middle and 
far west? Granted that New England 
could not employ and sustain her present 
immense population by agriculture, min- 
ing, or grazing, is it worth while that she 
find a way to maintain herself by manu- 
facturing or by doing anything else which 
the south and west have equal protective 
inducement to engage in, though prefer- 
ring to employ their energies in ways of 
which New England has been by nature 
deprived? If Iowa has not availed her- 
self of the advantages of protection to 
the extent that Rhode Island has, it is 
not because Rhode Island has taken 
those advantages away from her. It is 
rather because the richer soil of lowa has 
furnished her people with opportunities 
for bigger profits at less risk by agricul- 
ture than by manufacturing jewelry or 
worsteds. The benefits of protection are 
as free to one section as to another. If 
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any one section declines to take advantage 
of those benefits, it is because it has other 
advantages that are better. 1f New Eng- 
land accepts the advantage of protection, 
it is because she has nothing else that is 
better. That point has not been suffi- 
ciently emphasized. Handjcapped by dis- 
tance from her supplies of raw material, 
coal and food tor her population, and 
blessed with no natural corresponding ad- 
vantage, except a water power which is 
inferior to that of several other sections 
of the country, she has nevertheless main- 
tained and increased her prosperity. She 
has accordingly borne an increasing share 
of the burdens of national government 
and furnished a profitable and growing 
market for the products of other sections. 
She has done all this by taking advantage 
of benefits that are equally open to South 
Carolina or Oregon, Whatever she has 
won has been won by industry. The 
whole country is interested in the pros- 
perity of every section, and particularly 
in the prosperity of every unselfish sec- 
tion. And New England has been as 
liberal with her wealth as any other spot 
on earth. Stream upon stream of bene- 
volence as well as business has gone forth 
from New England to bless and enrich 
America. What the prosperity of New 
England has meant to this country can 
never be tabulated. She has been, and is 
yet, the country’s richest picking ground 
for philanthropic, educational and _ ll 
kinds of altruistic effort. Of what value 
can it be to the country as a whole to 
weaken her industry? Yet there are un- 
mistakable signs of such a determination 
on the part of popular leaders now in 
power in national affairs. Why was the 
duty on fine cotton goods, the chief fea- 
ture of New England industry dropped 
from an average of forty-two per cent 
to fifteen, twenty and twenty-five per 
cent while the coarser products of 
southern manufacture were practically 
undisturbed? Yet a bill embodying just 
that discrimination actually passed both 
houses of Congress at the recent extra 
session, and would have been a law to- 
day but for the veto of President Taft. 
But I am not arguing the tariff. 

The facts I am trying to emphasize are 
that there is a growing popular disposi- 
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tion to take a shot at New England’s big 
industries, but that that prejudice is 
recent and ill-founded, and therefore can 
and should be promptly dispelled. The 
American people are fair minded. They 
follow the right as they understand :t, 
but the only way they have of judging 
the right is by weighing such facts and 
arguments as they see and hear. Large 
numbers of them have somehow got the 
impression that the real argument for the 
protective system is the one based on the 
claims of vested interests, that is an 
argument that does not appeal to the 
average man. It has a sordid ring. It 
suggests the chink of gold in bank vaults, 
strong boxes packed with securities, the 
chipping of coupons, and other things 
which the average son of toil knows only 
from afar, If the protective principle 
cannot stand on a humanitarian argument 
it will fall. It is capable of such an argu- 
ment. The business interests cannot up- 
hold the protective structure alone. If 
that structure is worth maintaining, grant- 
ing its need of overhauling, a new class 
of supporters must come to its defence. 
The political power of New England in 
national affairs cannot rest on the claims 
of the vested interests of New England. 
Power based on such suppositions, just 
or unjust, raises the very demons of 
popular resentment. It means disaster to 
any section of the country to be singled 
out for such resentment. It was a sad 
day for the south when the plain people 
came to feel that that section held a 
power over national affairs beyond her 
claims—a power due chiefly to her big in- 
terests, cotton and slavery. The only 
political prestige that endures is that 
which is based upon genuine patriotism. 
There is just one way to protect New 
England interests in the nation and that 
is to merge her interests in the interests 
of America and humanity. It ceases to 
be a question of maintaining either the 
rates of dividends or wages. It becomes 
a question of maintaining men—strong, 
selfrespecting, well-employed men. Some 
of us who are progressives, are therefore 
also protectionists. Having been busy in 
other directions in which we have been 
more or less successful we are just awak- 
ing to the fact that the old American 
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doctrine of protection is being sorely 
pressed, that its humanitarian defenders 
have scattered, leaving disheartened 
groups of business men, whose motives 
are easily impugned to beat off the grow- 
ingly confident assaults. Shall we refuse 
to be found fighting on the same side 
with them? Our big corporations have 
often shown singularly poor judgment in 
their political dealings. They have at 
times incurred popular resentment at 
home, Natural instinct might lead some 
of us to get back at them by striking at 
the roots of their prosperity in their hour 
of unpopularity. But that would be 
poorer judgment still. There is no satis- 
faction in impoverishing and starving the 
people of this section for the sake of 
crumbling some haughty mill owner. 
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Historically, industrially, politically, 
New England is pretty much of a unit. 
It is one of the larger units of America. 
It has never shirked its national respon- 
sibilities. It asks only for such a share in 
the national prosperity as its thrift, in- 
dustry and intelligence may bring. That 
we should base the claims of our in- 
dustrialism on the broadest patriotism 
that the people of this country should 
come to a better understanding of those 
claims, is the problem confronting New 
England statesmanship to-day, It is a 
problem not only of commercial prosper- 
ity but of human well-being and to help° 
meet and solve that problem is the busi- 
ness of every earnest citizen of New Eng- 
land. At least that is the way it strikes 
some of them. 


THE LIFE AND Works OF HarriET HosMER, 
THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR 


By RUTH A. BRADFORD 


membrance of the public one of the 

most celebrated of our American 

women, Harriet Goodhue Hosmer, 
the eminent sculptor, She was not only 
celebrated in her own country, but widely 
known and honored throughout the 
world. 

Miss Hosmer was born in Watertown, 
Mass., October 9th, 1830, and died 
February 21st, 1908, at seventy-eight 
years of age. She was the daughter of 
Hiram Hosmer who was for many years 
the beloved physician of Watertown. 
She was a delicate child and predisposed 
to consumption, her mother and sister 
Helen dying from that disease; for that 
reason her father determined Harriet’s 
life should be an out-of-door one. 

She took kindly to this treatment, being 
full of spirit and fond of active pursuits, 
and especially of original escapades. As 
a child she was called a tom-boy, and 
many are the stories told by the neigh- 
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bors of the remarkable things she could 
do, She could ride, shoot, swim, fish and 
climb trees as well or better than any 
boy, and her room bore witness to her 
personal collections being like a museum 
in its attractiveness. 

Among her practical jokes, it is related 
of her unshackling cars at the railroad 
station which her father had to pay dear- 
ly for; riding out horseback alone from 
3oston late at night on a wager, about 
seven miles; another, of inserting in a 
Boston paper a notice of the death of an 
aged citizen of the town, Dr. E. Morse, 
who was still alive, and who resented it 
highly; also many other tricks of equal 
daring. The athletic girl of to-day, was 
not in fashion then. It is said books 
were distasteful to her, and she early left 
the Watertown schools after being ex- 
pelled from one after another. Her 
father next put her in the care of Mr. 
Nathaniel Peabody who kept a private 
school in Watertown, but there she was 
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untractable; after this she was sent to a 
boarding-school at Lenox, kept by Mrs. 
Sedgwick. Dr. Hosmer frankly informed 
Mrs. Sedgwick of his daughter’s history 
and peculiar temperament, and _ that 
teachers had found her difficult to man- 
age. The pupil was received with the 
remark, “I have a reputation for train- 
ing wild colts, and I will try this one.” 

Miss Hosmer remained there three 
years, returning home at the age of nine- 
teen a changed girl, and with a fixed pur- 
pose in life; to study art. 

At Lenox she met with people who un- 
derstood and inspired her. Among them 
was Fanny Kemble, whose influence ex- 
erted a powerful effect upon her life 
while the remarkable tact of her teacher 
Mrs. Sedgwick, controlled and led her. 

From a child she showed a talent for 
modeling, and worked in a clay-pit near 
her home, making dogs, horses and other 
animals. All sorts of machinery excited 
her interest; this mechanical bent she 
retained all through her life, and she 
often inverted technical processes of 
value in connection with her art work 
while in Rome, while the last years of 
her life proved this to have been equally 
as strong as her love of art. 

On returning from Lenox she studied 
art in Boston under Stephenson, and 
anatomy with her father, frequently 
walking the distance of fourteen miles 
from home and back. She learned all 
she could of her father, and realized that 
if she would excel in sculpture she must 
study in a dissecting room. The Boston 
Medical School refused to admit her, but 
the medical college of St. Louis was not 
prejudiced against women physicians, 
and thither she went.. For a year she 
studied there with the greatest enthu- 
siasm and received at the end a diploma 
for her attainments. 

Before coming home she took a 
steamer for New Orleans, spending 
several days there; then returned up the 
river as far as the Falls of St. Anthony in 
Minnesota. Staying there a while she 
visited the Dakota Indians, smoked the 
pipe of peace with the chief, and ex- 
plored the lead mines of Dubuque. 
Coming home she set up a studio in her 
father’s garden, and began work in earn- 
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est. Here in the little studio she did her 
first original work. This was in 1851. 
It was an ideal head or bust and was 
carved from a solid block of the purest 
marble. She named it “Hesper,” The 
Evening Star. Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, 
a family friend, and at one time the 
nearest neighbor of Dr. Hosmer, saw it 
in the summer of 1852 by Dr. Hosmer’s 
invitation. She wrote the following 
description which was published in the 
New York Tribune under the title, “A 
New Star in the Arts.” ’ 

“Miss Hosmer did every stroke of the 
work with her own small hands, except 
knocking off the corners of the block of 
marble. She employed a man to do that, 
but as he was unused to work for sculp- 
tors, she did not venture to have him ap- 
proach within several inches of the sur- 
face she intended to cut. Slight girl as 
she was she wielded for eight or ten 
hours a day a leaden mallet weighing 
four pounds and a half. Had it not been 
for the strength and flexibility of muscle 
acquired by rowing and other athletic 
exercises, such arduous labor would have 
been impossible. I expected to see skilful 
workmanship, but I was not prepared for 
such a poetic conception. 

This beautiful production of Miss 
Hosmer’s hand and soul has the face of 
a lovely maiden gently falling asleep to 
the sound of distant music. Her hair 
is gracefully arranged, and entertwined 
with capsules of the poppy. A polished 
star gleams in her forehead and under 
her breast lies the crescent moon. The 
hush of evening breathes from the serene 
countenance and the heavy drooping eye- 
lids. 

I felt tranquillized while looking at it, 
as I do when the rosy clouds are fading 
into gray twilight, and the pale moon- 
sickle descends slowly behind the dim 
woods. 

The mechanical execution of this bust 
seemed to me worthy of its lovely and 
life-like expression. 

The swell of cheek and breast is like 
pure young healthy flesh, and the muscles 
of the beautiful mouth are so delicately 
cut that it seems like a thing that 
breaths.” 

“Hesper” was presented by the artist 
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to her friend, Miss Coolidge of Boston, 
and it is now in the possession of Dr. 
Julian A. Mead of Watertown. A 
daguerreotype of “Hesper” was taken to 
send to Miss Hosmer while at Rome. 

When she had completed this work she 
said to her father, “Now I am ready to 
go to Rome.” Rome is the mecca of 
artists. 

She was then only twenty-three years 
old. It was with much self-sacrifice that 
her father consented to her fulfilling this 
wish as it left him alone, yet he yielded 
daughter and Miss Charlotte Cushman 
to. the inevitable and accompanied his 
to Rome in 1852, 

Just previous to this she rode on horse- 
back to Wayland to bid farewell to her 
friend, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, who 
said to her, “Shall you never be home- 
sick for your museum parlor in Water- 
town? Can you be contented in a foreign 
land?” Her answer was, “I can be con- 
tented anywhere with good health and a 
bit of marble.” 

On arrival in Rome her father placed 
her under the tuition of Gibson, an 
English sculptor of renown. Here she 
remained for about forty years, occa- 
sionally returning home, and also making 
visits to friends in England. 

She remained with Gibson seven years. 
While in Gibson’s studio she modeled 
Daphne and Medusa for Samuel Appleton 
of Boston, Medusa was as the beauti- 
ful maiden of Greek mythology whose 
hair was transformed into serpents. To 
make the latter reptile real she hired a 
herdsman to procure a live snake, which 
she secured in position as she wished 
tying it to a piece of marble, then 
chloroforming it, making her cast which 
occupied three hours. At the end of that 
time she released the reptile, which came 
out well and lively, and she had it re- 
stored to its pasture. 

After the Medusa. came “Aenone,” 
which went to St. Louis. This was liked 
so much she received an order for a 
statue for the Public Library of that city. 
This she filled by a life sized statue of 
“Beatrice Cenci” reclining on a couch. 

Tn 1855 she modeled “Puck,” which 
was exceedingly popular. This she also 
put into marble; it represents a child 


about four years old, seated on a toad- 
stool which splits beneath its weight. The 
lips are pouting, a mussel-shell cleaves to 
the forehead at the parting of the hair; 
the left hand rests upon a lizard; the 
right hand holds a beetle; the legs are 
crossed, and one great toe is turned 
partly up; the whole expressing much 
drollery and fun; those who-saw it were 
wont to break into a gleeful laugh. Ir 
a short time she received orders for thirty 
copies; among these was one for the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King Ed- 
ward, and another for the Duke of 
Hamilton. This bust was exhibited in 
the Boston Atheneum. It is said she re- 
ceived thirty thousand dollars for replicas 
of this work. It may still be seen in the 
Boston Art Museum. 

Two years later she executed a monu- 
ment for the church of San Andrea delle 
Fratte. 

About this time Hawthorne and his 
wife paid a visit to her studio, and in his 
Italian Notes gives this pleasing picture: 
“She has a small, brisk wide-awake 
figure, not ungraceful. frank, simple, and 
downright ; she cordially greeted my wife 
whom she already knew, and spoke to 
me without waiting for an introduction. 
She had on a shirt-front, collar and 
cravat like a man’s, with a brooch of 
Etruscan gold and on her curly head was 
a picturesque little cap of black velvet, 
and her face was as bright and merry as 
a child’s.” Miss Hosmer’s individuality 
of costume lasted as long as she lived. 

Her bronze statue of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton is in Lafayette Park, St. Louis. This 
was unveiled by his daughter. Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont. It was a collossal figure 
ten feet high. 

She had been called home in 1860 by 
the serious illness of her father and it 
was while here that she received this 
commissi n, which she fulfilled and the 
unveiling was in 1868. This statue 
brought her ten thousand dollars. 

At the Dublin Exnosition of 1865 she 
offered to the public “The Sleeping 
Faun” in marble of life-size. This was 
sold on the opening day for five thousand 
dollars to Guiness, the brewer. Sir 
Charles Eastlak2 said, “If it had been 
discovered among the ruins of Rome or 
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Pompeii, it would have been pronounced 
one of the best Grecian statues. This 
was afterwards exhibited in Paris in 
1867. The purchaser allowed a copy to 
be made for Lady Ashburton of England. 

“The Waking Fawn,” a companion 
piece, she also owned but it was never 
put into marble. 

A gate-way was ordered for an en- 
trance to an art gallery at Ashridge Hall, 
England, at the price of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Lady Ashburton paid her 
twelve thousand five hundred for a 
chimney piece. Lady Maria Alford gave 
the same amount for a fountain. 

She also designed a Lincoln Memorial 
which received great praise from the 
London Art Journal; this for various 
reasons was never completed. 

In Rome Miss Hosmer preserved her 
American habits of independence and 
exercise which made her youth so 
marked. She rode about the city and on 
the Compania just as she rode about 
Watertown, and people ceased to wonder 
and criticise. She joined a fox-hunting 
club in Rome and none of the English 
cavalry officers could excel her in leaping 
fences and ditches. Her friend, Charlotte 
Cushman, and she often led in the chase. 

This was in the time of Pope Pius IX. 
and when his court was the centre of all 
the culture and wealth of Rome. Here 
Miss Hosmer was a favorite with all, 
even with the Pope who was a genial, 
social man and appreciated talent. It is 
said that he even jested with her as with 
the members of his own household. 

Miss Hosmer’s most ambitious work 
and among her latest was a colossal 
statue of Zenobia in chains, the Queen of 
Palmyra. This was finished and exhi- 
bited in 1859, and excited great admira- 
tion in Italy, France, England and 
America. A large price was offered for 
it by the Prince of Wales, the late 
King of England, but Miss Hosmer said, 
“It must go to America.” While ex- 
hibited here it was bought by A. W. 
Griswold, Esq., of New York, and placed 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. While on exhibition at the 
Atheneum in Boston, it drew admiring 
crowds, and is well remembered for its 
dignity and beauty. For this she received 
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five thousand dollars, besides all the 
results of its exhibition. 

“The Browning Hands” in marble she 
brought home, and presented to her niece, 
Miss Hosmer. A cast of these hands of 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning were given to 
the Art Institute of Chicago. She had 
been offered $5,000 for them to remain 
in England. 

The gateway which Earl Brownlow of 
England, had ordered, was to have had 
twelve bas reliefs, these were never com- 
pleted. She finished four, these she 
brought home with her, and there is only 
a poor copy of one, “The Zephyr 
Descending.” The others she gave away. 

In 1894, was unveiled in San Fran- 
cisco her heroic statue of Queen Isabella 
of Castile, and also the Queen of Naples, 
an intimate friend of the artist. Another 
work was the “Triton,” for a fountain 
for Lady Ashburton, and “The Siren 
Fountain,” for Lady Marion Alford. 

Miss Hosmer was not only a great 
sculptor, but she was a handsome and 
brilliant woman in youth and in middle 
life. She kept her own style of dress, 
which was simple and suited to her work, 
a short skirt and loose sack. She wore 
her hair short. It was dark and wavy. 
Her figure and dress reminded one of 
Rosa Bonheur. Later in life she wore 
on public occasions the decorations which 
different sovereigns in Europe had con- 
ferred upon her, and her breast often 
blazoned with jewels. The Czar of 
Russia presented her with a wonderful 
scarf containing a huge diamond in the 
middle. Lady Ashburton, one of her 
dearest friends, gave her a_ beautiful 
diamond incrusted heart. 

For years she kept her many costly 
gifts in the London vaults of her friend, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, but later in life she 
enjoyed wearing them. 

With all her rare gifts she remained 
the good friend sincere and true. In this 
she was the real artist ever simple and 
unaffected. Coming back home greeting 
old friends cordially, she entered into 
their festivities occasionally with hearty 
friendship and good-will. 

About thirty years ago she had reached 
the end of her ambition in sculpture, and 
something turned her attention to the 
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subject of perpetual motion. Perhaps it 
was her youthful love for mechanical in- 
vention returning. 

This pursuit soon absorbed all her 
thoughts and time. She quitted her 
studio in Rome, went to England and 
lived with Lady Ashburton several years 
working out her problems, Early in 
1900 she came home and in her little gar- 
den studio began an earnest busy life, 
giving up almost everything, even the 
society of her dearest friends for her 
work upon perpetual motion. 

Her interest in this never flagged, but 
rather increased, ever hoping for the 
desired result. 

When remonstrated with she would 
say, “Anybody can do sculpture, what I 
shall try for now is original work.” A 
few years ago she confided her mechan- 
ical plans to: Mr. Charles E. Gray, a 
Watertown jeweler, and employed him 
about her work. After a time for greater 
convenience she left the old home and 
boarded in his family where she was very 
comfortable and happy. 

Late in January of 1908 she was 
striken with pneumonia, and after a short 
illness died. Her body was removed to 
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her old home near by where the funeral 
service was held. Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man officiated, the pastor of the church 
her father always attended, the Uni- 
tarian. At her previous request her 
body was cremated, and its ashes de- 
posited in the family lot at Mt. Auburn. 

Miss Hosmer’s unconventional ways, 
and witticisms disarmed all formalities 
and made her society a delight even to the 
end. It was this that gave such a charm 
to her many friends abroad as well as to 
those at home. 

In Rome her studio was one of the 
most attractive, as well’ as the most 
artistic. Birds and flowers filled the en- 
trance with music and perfume. A foun- 
tain adorned the centre. Paintings and 
rare works of art were on every hand. 

It was a gathering place for artists, 
poets and novelists. Among these were 
the Brownings, Tennyson, Carlyle, Rus- 
kin and Mr. and Mrs. Howett, as well as 
many others familiar to the public, and 
to the annals of fame. 

She was often importuned to write her 
autobiography, but she never found time 
even if she had the inclination, This 
fact is much to be regretted. 















































THE Toot-HousE 
By GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT. 


Cast not the eye of scorn on humble things 

Ye folk of lace and lavender, not born 

To reckon wealth by old door knobs or know, 
The miser-love that gloats upon a screw. 
Come ye not here; it is no place for you. 

But ye with eyes to see, who understand 

The greedy joy of finding a chance nut, 

Who note a plank as Weather-wise the sky, 
And guard a horseshoe as some guard a book— 
Come with me to the Tool-house by the hill— 
Lovers of spicy cedars, tingling pine. 

No need to search, the spirit runs before 

To find the goodly shelter of old thoughts. 

No cobwebbed corner but is part of me— 
For here awoke life’s laughter in the heart 
And mirth whose end was heaviness and tears, 
That grindstone whirled to sweet Sicilian air 
Of old Theocritus, or yet again 


Ground out stern laws of life—those laws wise age 


With gentle Pity later strove to blunt. 

The sun-gilt tools seemed golden daggers hung 
In deep Arabian caverns, Genii hid 

Beneath the shavings there-I feel them yet, 
And all expectant turn this way and that, 

As I were entered in a magic-room 

In half-forgotten, half-remembered tale. 


Who’d sack a Tool-house and dismantle it 
Would sack a city and betray a friend. 

Who'd cast its cherished life-loved treasures out, 
Mock it as rubbish, and despise its hoard, 
Would trample hearts and jeer at love itself— 
A pigmy soul too dwarfed for reverence, 

Its cruel crudeness unabashed before 

The slow accumulation of the year— 

The things of life and love and common needs 
That are no longer things, but have become 
Part of the human family, taken on 
A something of the sanctity of life. 














MAKING A PRESIDENT 


Impressions of the latest revolution in H aitt. 


By JUDGE HENRY AUSTIN 


O have seen a new ruler raised to 
i power in a country that in some 
respects is the strangest in the 
world is not an ordinary ex- 
perience, and yet I feel that I may lay 
claim to such a privilege since Cincin- 
natus Leconte is now President of Haiti. 
Judged by Haitian standards, every- 
thing that was necessary to the choosing 
of a new chief executive of the Black 
Republic was carried on under my eyes 
while I was there. Take the skirmishes 
outside the principal towns, the scuffles 
between “loyal” guards and _ suspected 
henchmen of the opposition, the execu- 
tion of revolutionary leaders, the per- 
fervid proclamations of the acknowledged 
President, Antoine Simon,—and_alto- 
gether the machinery of president making 
was running under a full head of steam 
while I was visiting Aux Cayes, Jacmel, 
Cape Haitien and Port au Prince. 
Undoubtedly many of my readers re- 
member that last summer, in the first 
week of August, to be more nearly exact, 
there were dispatches in the local news- 
papers regarding the outcomte of a 
“revolution” in Haiti with the announce- 
ment that General Leconte had entered 
Port au Prince after the flight of Presi- 
dent Simon. There was the grand salute 
of 101 guns in honor of the victorious 
Leconte, the enthusiastic populace ac- 
claimed him as a “savior of the republic” 
and he sent his personal baggage to the 
Palace on the Champ de Mars. He was 
already, according to the traditions of the 
land, president de facto. But anyone 
who knows the Haitian temperament 
realizes that this mere seizing of the 
presidency would not be enough to 
satisfy the sense of the theatrical which 
is so strong a native trait. Hence, there 
followed the Te Deum in the big, bare- 


looking Cathedral and subsequently, the . post he declared the minister a 


hastily summoned joint session of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies to go 
through the motions of a regular election 
of a president. 

Although I was in Haiti while the 
revolution was sweeping down from the 
northern district about Cape Haitien and 
although I was in Aux Cayes on the 
southern coast a few days before it was 
burned by the revolutionists, I was some- 
what bewildered by the number of so- 
called leaders of the revolutionists. Still, 
as I look back on my stay there, it is ap- 
parent that President Simon realized the 
most dangerous of his opponents. While 
I was in Port au Prince President Simon 
issued a flowery proclamation of peace in 
which he denounced Leconte specifically 
as one who had dared to raise the 
standard of revolt against him. I have 
referred to this scathing document in a 
former article in connection with my in- 
terview with President Simon, and as I 
reconsider it, the keenness of President 
Simon, himself an old revolutionist and 
plotter against existing government, is 
revealed anew. 

The fact was that there were a handful 
of would-be presidents in the revolu- 
tionists. To the foreign visitor, Leconte 
was only one of many. There were at 
the time such generals as Orelus, Delphin 
and Beliard, arrayed in the ranks of the 
revolutionists. And then as I was mak- 
ing my way back to the United States I 
heard of the return to Haiti of General 
Antenor Firmin from his post of Haitian 
minister to Great Britain. From what I 
had learned of General Firmin, he was 
one of the really great men of Haiti—a 
revolutionist by nature, of course, but a 
man of considerable education and initia- 
tive. When President Simon heard that 
Firmin had abandoned his diplomatic 
traitor 
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and ordered his arrest if he should try 
to land on Haitian soil. 

There was no doubt that if the revolu- 
tion should prove successful, Leconte’s 
most dangerous rival for the presidency 
would be General Firmin. Such was to 
a degree the case, but now that Leconte is 
more or less safely installed in the presi- 
dential palace and Firmin is dead, it may 
be well to recall something of Firmin’s 
career as typical of Haitian politics, He 
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had once been proclaimed president by a 
body of revolutionists, but he was pro- 
claimed at Artibonite while General Nord 
Alexis was proclaimed at Port au Prince, 
about the same time. So Nord Alexis 
became president and General Firmin was 
obliged to flee for his life. That was 
back in 1902, when President Simon Sam 
had been driven into exile and the wise 
old ex-President Boisrond-Canal, had 
been recalled to carry on a provisional 
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form of government until an election or 
a bona fide revolution could produce a 
new president. 

It was in this period of uncertainty 
that Nord Alexis seized Port au Prince 
and had himself declared president in 
due form. With him was Cincinnatus 
Leconte, who became minister of the 1n- 
terior in the Alexis cabinet. It was later, 
in 1908, according to the stories handed 
down, that Leconte on one occasion 
dragged ten suspected generals from 
their beds in Port au Prince, marched 
them to the cemetery and caused them to 
be killed by a firing squad, That General 
Firmin was not served in like manner 
was due to his good luck and speed in 
getting out of Haiti. 

Leconte flourished under the régime 
of Nord Alexis until some three years 
ago, when General Francois Antoine 
Simon came up from Aux Cayes in the 
south with a band of revolutionists and 
drove Nord Alexis from the palace to a 
French warship conveniently at anchor 
in the harbor of Port au Prince. That 
was the end of Nord Alexis and also, 
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for the time being, of Leconte as well, 
for he followed his leader into exile. At 
the same time, General Firmin came hur- 
rying back to Haiti, only to find he was 
too late and that General Simon had al- 
ready been elected president by a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies that voted un- 
der the eyes of soldiers who were loyal 
to Simon and had been lined up in the 
galleries of the legislative halls. 
Everybody in Haiti, I suppose, knew 
Firmin’s ambition, and when he appeared 
in Port au Prince the question was 
whether or not the newly elected Presi- 
dent, Simon, would order his arrest and 
execution. But Simon showed himself 
humane and clear-headed as well, for he 
appointed Firmin Haitian Minister to 
Great Britain. This was a master stroke, 
for it pleased Firmin, and at the same 
time removed him to London, far away 
from the temptations of plotting among 
the “outs” of the Black Republic. I may 
remark here that from what I gathered 
in conversation with well-informed men 
in Haiti the dearest ambition of the 
native politician, next to becoming presi- 
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dent, is to be appointed minister at Paris, 
with London as second best choice, 
Thus it was that President Simon “‘put 
his house in order” and for three years 
tried to give Haiti a progressive admin- 
istration. But his policy of developing 
the land by granting concessions to 
Americans for the building of railroads 
and other much needed improvements, 
was contrary to the sentiment of the 
great mass of ignorant Haitians. And 
so it came about that when I visited 
Haiti, General [.econte had _ returned 
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in the Danish West Indies and die 
within a month. Perhaps it was of 
broken heart, but some of those “‘de- 
tractors” of Haiti whom M. Leger de 
nounces might mention the number o/ 
similarly opportune deaths that have oc 
curred in Haitian political history. 

As to the attitude of Leconte toward 
the development of Haiti by foreign 
capital, there have been conflicting 
stories, but one thing is certain, and that 
is the fact that the revolution was 
directed against Simon’s policy of friend 
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quietly. from exile, and was one of the 
leaders of a new revolution. We have 
seen how Leconte finally triumphed, but 
there is rather an interesting side-light 
to be found in the arrival, a few days 
too late, of General Firmin, who found 
Leconte installed in office just as he had 
found Simon three years before. But 
this time there was no offer of a pleasant 
diplomatic post to placate Firmin. In- 
stead, he was told that Leconte would be 
pleased if he left Haiti. Probably Firmin 
remembered what had happened to those 
ten generals whom Leconte had dragged 
from their beds and shot in the cemetery. 
At any rate, Firmin went to St. Thomas 


liness to foreign investors and conces- 
sionaires. Therefore, unless Leconte 
deceived his followers, he, too, was 
against this policy. Since my return to 
the United States and since Leconte’s 
“election” to a term of seven years as 
president, reports have emanated from 
Haiti to the effect that Leconte is to con- 
tinue the building of railroads and 
wharves, power-houses and tramways by 
means of foreign, and especially Ameri- 
can, capital, This seems strange, for 
when he was minister of the interior un- 
der Nord Alexis he was aware of the 
trouble stirred up by Alexis’s granting of 
concessions, particularly in cabinet wood 
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forests, to Americans. That was one of 
the prime reasons, | have heard on good 
authority, for the overthrow of Alexis. 
Leconte, as we have seen, was swept out 
with old Nord Alexis, and he has been 
carried back into office on a revolution 
that charged the same offence against 
President Simon, namely, “selling out”’ 
to foreigners. If Leconte is honestly to 
continue granting favors to white in- 
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vestors he cannot but realize the prob- 
able consequences. Moreover, he is a 
mulatto, and as such he may expect to be 
under suspicion of the pure blood negroes 
who fear the man of mixed blood will 
favor the whites in any transaction. 

My estimate of Leconte, however, may 
be somewhat one-sided, since I was 
thrown almost entirely among sym- 
pathizers and supporters of President 
Simon. In fact, when I landed in Haiti 
last February it was at the town of Aux 
Cayes, the birthplace and old home of 
President Simon. To be sure, the revolu- 
tion was shaking local governments in 
various parts of Haiti, but I was told that 
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in Aux Cayes | would find true followers 
of Simon. 

At Aux Cayes, there was a feeling of 
distrust and suspicion, but then, the town 
was on a razor edge of fear. That they 
were justified was proved, because two 
days after I left, the revolutionists drove 
out the administration forces and burned 
the place. I cannot say that I felt any 
regret when I heard of it; for it was one 
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of the filthiest towns | have ever had the 
ill-fortune to enter, and in China and the 
Straits Settlements I ventured into some 
native quarters which I thought then 
represented about the limit of human en- 
durance in respect to open sewage and 
foul odors. 

From Aux Cayes on the southern coas 
of Haiti, 1 next went to Aquin, where 
the steamer touched for a day, and thence 
I completed my visit to the southern sec- 
tion by a stay at Jacmel, where there-oc- 
curred arrests and skirmishes in the 
suburbs that later bore fruit in the execu- 
tion of twenty-two generals, some time 
after I was on my way home. Before 
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PRESIDENT SIMON BEGGING 


HIS SOLD ERS TO KEMAIN LOYAL, 


SCENE 


AT ROSTRUM ON 


THE CHAMPS DE Mars 


reaching the northern coast of Haiti, I 
visited Santo Domingo City, in the sister 
republic of Santo Domingo, looked in on 
the Island of St. Thomas, and then after 
seeing Puerto Plata in Santo Domingo, 
reached the northern coast of Haiti. This 
north coast is, to my mind, the most 
romantic and historically rich section of 
the Black Republic. I found Cape 
Haitien and Port de Paix, with their 
memories of the days of the revolution, 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture, of the blood- 
thirsty Dessalines, and of the mad King 
Christophe, well worth the inconve- 
niences of the trip. From the northern 
coast I went down into the foot of the 
great bay which cuts into the western 
coast of Haiti, and stayed some time at 
Port au Prince, the capital, where I met 
President Simon and his family, as well 
as his Cabinet, many of his generals and 
most of the educated blacks who were 
trying to do something for the develop- 
ment of their unfortunate country. 

As a matter of fact there are many 
reasons why Haiti should specially in- 
terest Americans. These reasons are 


both economic and sentimental. First of 
all, the position of this rich island, lying 
as it does between Porto Rico, which we 
possess, and Cuba, which we hold as in 
loco parentis before the world, makes it 
only natural that as the years pass, we 
cannot afford to sit by and permit a 
régime of anarchy and cannibalism to 
smell to heaven from this land that has 
become a sort of next-door-neighbor of 
ours. 

From the historical standpoint, the 
very name “Hispaniola” savors of buc- 
caneers, of romance and adventure. 
Haiti occupies the western half (roughly 
speaking) of Hispaniola. The eastern 
“half” is politically Santo Domingo, Both 
are colored republics, and for the sake of 
distinction it is about correct to nominate 
Haiti a black republic and Santo 
Domingo a mulatto republic. Haiti is 
French in language and French in cul- 
ture, so far as the term culture may apply 
to that nation. Santo Domingo is 
Spanish in language and in its dolce far 
niente, its happy-go-lucky spirit. Of the 
two, Haiti is territorially the smaller, for 
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its area is only 10,204 square miles, while 
that of Santo Domingo is 18,045 square 
miles. But in population, Haiti is supe- 
rior, since its latest census enumerates 
1,400,000 inhabitants, and the population 
of Santo Domingo is given as less than 
half that, or 610,000, to be precise. 

In regard to the respective degrees of 
color, I think I am justified in calling 
Haiti black and Santo Domingo simply 
mulatto, The fact remains that in Haiti, 
ever since its Independence was estab- 
lished at a price of murder, torture and 
all-round atrocity, there has been a bitter 
feeling between the mulatto and the full- 
blooded black. The dislike is to be found 
in our American cities; it has been 
touched upon by colored publicists in this 
country, and it is at least generally un- 
derstandable. But the aversion of the 
pure blooded black for the mongrel was 
strengthened in Haiti by the fact that 
along toward the end of the French oc- 
cupation, there were freedmen who were 
mulattoes and who were themselves 
slave-holders. As might be expected, the 
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mulatto slave master was even more 
cruel than the white. And then, to ac- 
centuate the difference, there were 
mulatto leaders in the time of the great 
revolution who were willing to sell back 
into slavery blacks who had joined them 
in the uprising for liberty. 

Thus there have been very few Presi- 
dents of Haiti who were guilty of even 
the slightest white stain on the black of 
their escutcheons, The mulatto has al- 
ways been under suspicion of trying to 
‘sell out the country to the whites,” and 
therefore the opposition to mulatto as- 
pirants for a lodgement in the rambling, 
gimcrack Palace at Port au Prince has 
usually been effective. This fact gives 
added interest to the success of the latest 
president, Leconte, a mulatto, over 
Simon, a negro. In Santo Domingo, on 
the other hand, the mulattoes are numeri- 
cally in the ascendant. Nor has the race 
feeling ever been so bitter there, for the 
Spanish seem to have been easy task- 
masters for their negro slaves, whatever 
t’ey may have done to the unfortunate 
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Carib Indians whom they captured and 
set to work on their first landing. Thus 
we find that mulatto presidents have 
been the rule in Santo Domingo, and it 
may be for this very touch of the white 
man’s blood and the white man’s in- 
telligence that during the numerous 
wars between Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
the latter has nearly always been 
successful. To-day, Santo Domingo, 
with’ less than fifty per cent. of the 
population of Haiti, has considerably 
more of the island of Hispaniola than its 
black neighbor possesses. 

In speaking of Hispaniola, we must 
not forget that Columbus discovered it in 
1492. If one were superstitious, there 
might be significance in the fact that it 
was on the rocks of Cape Haitien that 
Columbus met with the first mishap of 
his first voyage to the new world. His 
flagship, the “Santa Maria,” was wrecked 
on a reef off the entrance to the harbor, 
and overlooking the scene to-day are 
the ruins of the French forts whose 
evacuation by the French followed a race 
war that was to be equalled in ferocity 
only by the massacres of whites by blacks, 
that were to follow this renunciation by 
France of what was her richest colony. 
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It has been the custom, on account of 
their proximity, to link Haiti and Santo 
Domingo together in speaking of one or 
the other, but it seems to me that they are 
quite distinct in tradition, as well as in 
language and manners. To take Haiti by 
itself, then, it is evident, I think, that 
none of our smaller neighbors has a more 
picturesque history. Its independence 
dates from 1804, but both before and 
after that time it was the scene of as 
ruthless warfare as has ever been 
recorded. During almost the entire 
eighteenth century, the French held Haiti 
as a colony. The French planters lived 
in such luxury as is possible only in a 
tropical island tilled by slave labor, and 
one of the unofficial estimates of the rela- 
tive strength of whites and blacks at the 
time of the great upheaval places the 
whites at about 45,000 and the blacks at 
fully half a million. That the French 
were hard task-masters, that they went 
so far as to use in some instances in- 
genious tortures over and above the 
simple lash that suffices in most slave- 
owning countries, are facts that have 
been pretty well established. 

In the first place, the French occupa- 
tion of the western section of Hispaniola 
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was irregular, the earliest French settlers 
having been buccaneers who landed there, 
and, finding great areas outside of Spanish 
influence, proceeded to make themselves 
at home. Then they commenced to bring 
over black slaves from Africa, since the 
original Carib Indians had been killed off 
—literally worked to death by the 
Spaniards within a century or so of 
Columbus’ discovery of this rich island. 
The French had become so strong in the 
Western part of Hispaniola that as early 
as 1640 we read of the arrival there of 
Levasseur as the first French governor of 
this colony, which “just happened.” 
More slaves were brought by more 
French settlers, and by the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it may easily be 
true that Haiti was the richest colony of 
its size in the world. It raised cotton, 
coffee, sugar, indigo and cocoa. The 
French planters lived in great mansions; 
Port au Prince was a miniature Paris. 
Other ports and towns were -beautified 
with parks and fountains, for it was a 
land where the artistic Frenchman had 
the easy means whereby to gratify his 
tastes. To-day we may find the ruins of 
the tropical chateaux in jungles, and we 
may see traces of the pttblic works in the 
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wallows and sloughs of the towns, where 
razor-backed hogs find a new use for 
what once were the basins of fountains 
or the pedestals of statues, 

And the change that came over all this, 
the change that turned a precociously 
prosperous European colony into a place 
where African savagery has since at 
times overcome the influence of civiliza- 
tion, began with the French Revolution. 
When the established order of things was 
collapsing across the ocean, it is little 
wonder that the French colony of Haiti 
should have been shaken also. The high- 
sounding and half understood theories of 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, took on a 
sinister meaning in the colony where a 
handful of pleasure-loving whites ruled 
a horde of blacks. A determining factor 
in the bloody outcome of all this may 
have been the newness of many of these 
blacks to slavery. Either born themselves 
in Africa, or the off-spring of parents 
who had been caught in the forests of the 
dark continent, they were not thoroughly 
domesticated. Hence they needed but 
little provocation to become cruel as well 
as fatalistic warriors. 

We have all been more or less familiar 
with the name of Toussaint L’Ouverture 
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as the heroic leader of that uprising. But 
he was too humane, too trustful in the 
honor of his white adversaries. His ul- 
timate imprisohment and death in a 
French fortress may in a way bear out 
the Haitian belief that as an effective 
liberator Dessalines did more for Haiti 
than the magnanimous L’Ouverture. 
Dessalines was a bloodthirsty black, a 
veritable African savage, and it might be 
as well to pass over the cruelties, the 
massacres, the tortures that were 
wreaked on the whites by his direction. 
At any rate, he is the hero, the George 
Washington, of the average Haitian. 

Since the days of Dessalines, Haitian 
history has been a moving picture of 
revolution, disorder and economic decay. 
There have been twenty rulers of Haiti 
as predecessors of President Leconte, and 
truly, if he considers their fate, he can 
feel with reason something of uneasiness 
for himself. Of these twenty predeces- 
sors, two were known to have been as- 
sassinated. two were generally believed 
to have been poisoned, and one com- 
mitted suicide to escape assassination. 
This accounts for five of them. Eleven 
others were driven into exile, of whom, 
of course, the latest is President Simon. 
Three presidents, Petion, the succes- 
sor of Dessalines; Nissage-Saget; and 
Boisrond-Canal, left office peacefully. 
Hyppolite died in office in 1896 in the 
last year of his seven years’ term. Surely, 
with a record of only four out of twenty 
presidents who escaped violence of one 
form or another, the chances seem greatly 
against Leconte’s holding his place for 
the full term. 

That this will worry him overmuch, I 
think scarcely likely, since my stay in 
Haiti led me to believe that the true na- 
tive is not given to thought of the mor- 
row. This spirit was in evidence every- 
where; at Jacmel, for example, the place 
which I visited after leaving Aquin. The 
same lazy soldiers, the same pompous 
customs officers, the same suspicions of 
graft and corruption were everywhere. 

Jacmel is notable commercially for its 
exports of coffee. cotton, dye woods and 
rum, but these, like the exports every- 
where else in Haiti, are only a sorry ghost 
of the quantities of such products that 
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were sent out in the days before the 
black man gained his freedom. The main 
business of the place, however, when I 
was there, was fighting, and sometime 
after I had left I read that twenty-two 
generals had been executed, and presum- 
ably they were the same twenty-two who 
were locked up during our visit. 

Because of mv journey to Santo 
Domingo and St. Thomas, it was several 
weeks before I again touched at a Haitian 
port—this time at Cape Haitien on the 
north coast. It struck me as a town in 
decay. Warfare, fires and an earthquake 
have all left their marks on it. The ruins 
of the French forts tell of the stand the 
white men made against the rebellious 
blacks. Far back of the town, a distance 
of about ten miles, stands La Ferriere, a 
huge stone fortress on the top of a green 
mountain. Plainly visible from the deck 
of a steamship in the harbor, it is one of 
the most remarkable ruins in the Western 
hemisphere. It was built by Christophe, 
the third ruler of Haiti, who in 1811 
proclaimed himself King and assumed 
the name “Henri I.” This castle was in- 
tended by him to serve as a last strong- 
hold for the blacks. if the French should 
come back to re-take the island and renew 
the institution of slavery. 

The immense amount of labor involved 
in building such a fort on the top of a 
mountain, the cost in human lives of this 
toil, and the ingenious penalties imposed 
on the workmen. all make one of the 
strangest tales in Haitian history. While 
this grim enterprise was going forward, 
“King Henri J.” caused a pleasure palace 
to be built for him lower down the slopes 
of the mountain. This place, with its gar- 
den and statuary, was the black monarch’s 
Versailles, and to-dav the ruined, over- 
grown grounds of Sans Souci, as he 
named it, are one of the sights of Cape 
Haitien. That Christophe committed 
suicide in his fortress to forestall his 
mutinous troops, who intended to mur- 
der him, and that his ghost is said to 
walk the battlements and guard some 
$30.000.000 of treasure he was sunposed 
to have buried there. are merely bits of 
native history that illustrate the typical 
mixture of tragic and grotesque that one 
is to expect. 
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At Cape Haitien, as elsewhere in Haiti, 
I was impressed with the possibilities of 
agricultural development, and there for 
the first time was made to feel as I after- 
wards was made to feel in Port au Prince 
—that there is actually beneath all the 
fuss and fury of revolutions and con- 
spiracies of windy militarists a certain 
element of intelligent colored men in the 
country who are trying to improve condi- 
tions. The American Consul at Cape 
Haitien is Samuel W. Livingston, and he 
is also President of the Union Club, 
where I was hospitably entertained. The 
Union Club is one of those centres in 
Haiti where men with the real interests 
of the country at heart are seriously try- 
ing to do some good. Although we in the 
United States are too prone to think of 
all Haitians as parading in uniforms, and 
fighting for or against the ephemereal 
administration, there are many citizens 
who are cognizant of the republic’s needs 
and who are trying to justify the black 
man’s independence in the estimation of 
the white man’s civilization. How great a 
task these men have before them I need 
not say here, but all credit should be given 
them for their gallant attempt. 

The last place I visited in Haiti was the 
capital, Port au Prince. Having seen 
typical provincial towns both north and 
south of it, I was prepared for the capital 
and was not so surprised as I otherwise 
might have been in finding the place ill 
paved, ill kept and actually filthy. 
Situated in the depths of a pocket of 
towering green mountains that rise all 
about the bay, it was one of the hottest 
places I have ever seen, and with its high 
temperature and its lack of anything like 
sanitation, one marvels that its death rate 


is comparatively low. Street scenes in 
Port au Prince are the same as in the 
smaller towns, although it does seem 
more incongruous to find soldiers asleep 
on the pavement of a capital city than to 
find similar recumbent figures littering 
the right of way in a provincial town. 
But such is Haiti, and sleeping soldiers, 
naked black or brown babies, lean pigs 
rooting in garbage piles—all are to be 
found there in the capital. The Presi- 
dent’s palace, hard by the Champ de 
Mars, is as representative of political 
conditions there as any building could 
well be, and cease to be an out-and-out 
fort. The high-pointed iron palings all 
about it are intended for something more 
than mere ornament. They are very con- 
venient in case a band of disaffected citi- 
zens should try to rush the palace some 
morning and kill the President. The 
open porticoes about the low rambling 
palace disclose gatling guns ready for 
action, and beside the guns sit barefooted 
soldiers holding their rifles. In the palace 
are said to be stored tons of ammunition, 
but all the ammunition and the same 
equipment of rapid-fire field-pieces did 
not avail Nord Alexis when his own 
soldiers went over to the side of Simon. 
Nor, as events have proved, did ammuni- 
tion and field pieces save Simon when his 
turn came to make way for Leconte. As 
for Leconte, he may expect the same end 
perhaps, or an even more cruel fate than 
exile, for an educated Haitian in ex- 
plaining the customs of his country told 
me that the revolution there is merely a 
substitute for an election. He might 
have added, although he did not, that it is 
likewise a substitute for the initiative, 
referendum and recall. 
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By JOSEPH M. SULLIVAN 


HE court room. Most people ap- 
proach it with an_ instinctive 
dread. The reason for doing so 


is not very clear. We enjoy the 
theatre, and criticize the actors and their 


art. The court room scene in Madame X 
sends a chill through our veins, but a 
court room scene in real life we shrink 
from as though it were a plague. The 
co..rt room is a legal stage, and the law 
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is a theatre with a slightly different set- 
ting. Lawyers are actors; they possess 
the simulation of actors without their 
art. The criminal court room is the school 
of misery ; the judge is the schoolmaster : 
its lessons are suspense, grief, terror and 
despair. Life’s tragedies are here tragic- 
ally depicted; the sobs and wails of the 
unfortunate are mingled with the bravado 
of the young culprit who begins to serve 
his first sentence. On every face in the 
court room you can see care and sorrow; 
there is no one so depraved but what 
some heart beats warmly for him in all 
his wretchedness. 


THE EDUCATION OF A LAWYER 


A young lawyer of the present day 
does not hang out his shingle until he has 
had a four years’ course at Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, or some other leading 
university and then an additional three 
years’ course at the law schools of some 
leading institution of learning, and after 
this thorough training of seven years 
study he begins the practice of law. 
Some states demand a college education 
or its equivalent as a precedent to the 
study of law, others a high school train- 
ing, and as a result of these safeguards 
the student of the present day comes to 
the practice of law admirably equipped 
in an educational way to guard the rights 
of future clients. This is in marked con- 
trast to the educational training and 
methods of the old time law student. 
This is not to be wondered at because in 
these days of universal education the in- 
struction of lawyers has made rapid 
strides. The law student of the early 
days was janitor, errand boy, and before 
the advent of the telephone had to pos- 
sess a good pair of legs and by the time 
he obtained any leisure to read law it 
was bed-time. and he fell asleep from 
sheer exhaustion over his books. After 
years of drudgery he finally picked up 
enough law and practice to get admitted 
to the bar and then he learned the syntax 
of the verb “to hustle.” The American 
law school at that time was in its infancy, 
and its methods of instruction were 
rather crude. but it was still sunerior to 
the old style office instruction. Law 
schools were to be found only near large 
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centres of population, and a young 
lawyer in the early days, especially in the 
western states, had to learn law in an 
office or not at all. Colleges in the days 
before the civil war were not any better 
than the present day high school, and the 
young lawyer in by-gone days received 
many hard knocks on the shoals and 
quicksands of legal learning. 


Tue PRESENT Day LAw SCHOOL 


The law school of any leading univer- 
sity is equipped with a first-class library, 
thousands of text-books, reports of deci- 
sions of the courts of the English speak- 
ing world, moot-courts wherein students 
try their cases, draw their pleadings, and 
thus familiarize themselves with actual 
court procedure such as they will en- 
counter when they begin active practice. 
The faculty of law schools of the leading 
universities is composed of the ablest 
lawyers that money can procure, many 
of them legal authors of note and fully 
capable of imparting knowledge to their 
students. It must be conceded that the 
young lawyers of the present day are 
indefinitely better educated than the old 
time law student. 


TuHeE Law OFFICE oF TO-DAY 


A law office to-day consists of a large 
suite of offices with several rooms lead- 
ing off to the right and left. Each oc- 
cupant bears his share of the rent, tele- 
phone expenses, help, care of office, and 
general disbursements. There is a wait- 
ing room in front with a kind of enlarged 
entry way where the clients wait. A boy 
tends the switch-board, and alas, the 
taint of commercialism is upon the pro- 
fession. The law office of to-day espe- 
cially in New York employs a large num- 
ber of people; in fact, some New York 
offices would remind you of a department 
store, 

A writer in Case and Comment re- 
marking about the effect of appearances 
says: “The progressive attorney is the 
one who merits his clients’ patronage 
through his resourcefulness. To have 
the knowledge and use it is the thing. 
Your ability and success is measured, not 
by your knowledge but by its practical 
application. A systematic, attractive 
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office, like neat personal appearance, com- 
mands respect and confidence. Indexed 
law libraries, systematic reference files, 
etc., not only give you instant access to 
the knowledge of the law but bestow the 
desired air of prosperity. The attorney 
with the well-filled book-cases, business- 
like filing equipment and handsome fur- 
nishings has less difficulty collecting 
larger fees than has the equally studious 
lawyer of the meagerly furnished, un- 
kempt office receiving “nominal fees.” 
The public is attracted by prosperity and 
is willing to pay the successful man’s 
price. 
THE YouNG LAwyYER’s OFFICE 

The office of a young lawyer or rather 
the corner of an older lawyer’s office was 
in reality a fit subject tor a novelist. 
Confusion reigned supreme; here and 
there were scattered books, and papers 
to give the place an appearance ot busi- 
ness. His little desk in the corner had 
an air of loneliness, and clearly showed 
to the inquiring client his artificial in- 
feriority. In the early days of practice 
the young lawyer perforce of circum- 
stances had to seek counsel and assist- 
ance from some older practitioner. This 
was because of his utter helpnessness 
when beginning practice; his head was 
filled with book-learning and too little 
knowledge of the tricks and rascalities 
of the world. He must depend upon 
older lawyers for advice and suggestions 
until he becomes accustomed to the rules 
of court and the intricacies of legal 
routine, In part payment for the corner 
the young lawyer runs the errands, dusts 
the office; and makes himself generally 
useful. When important litigation comes 
perchance to the young lawyer, his older 
friend charitably allows him to sit at the 
same table with him at court, and carry 
his green bag. He is also reminded of 
his youth at the bar when his senior ad- 
justs the case, The senior takes the 
greater part of the fee, and the junior 
gets the stereotyped advice which is al- 
ways meted out to young men by their 
elders together with his insignificant 
remuneration. 


Tue Younc Lawyer’s CLIENTS 
He must get an opportunity to appear 


in court, and if all signs fail he can go 
to the jail and offer his services gratis to 
some thief or vagabond who happens to 
possess little or no money. He secures 
an acquittal, gets a little notoriety, but 
no money. The poor debtors and trick- 
sters seek him out and his list of undesir- 
able clients appears to increase daily. 
His friends ask him all sorts of legal 
questions on the street, tap his brains, 
and overload him with their petty busi- 
ness for which they expect “no charge.” 
The dull, obtuse and lazy senior counsel 
hand over to him their bills of excep- 
tions, and for a miserable pittance he 
prepares their briefs. If the case is lost 
in the appellate court through the blun- 
dering or lack of legal skill of the senior 
counsel he is obliged to shoulder all the 
blame. In like manner if the case is won 
in the court of last resort the senior coun- 
sel keeps his name off the brief, and he is 
truly a “youth to fortune and to fame 
unknown.” The young lawyer in real 
life is radically different from the er- 
roneous type described by the novelist. 
The novelist gives the young lawyer im- 
mediately upon admission an important 
case to handle, which of course he wins, 
and business at once flows in upon him, 
nothing could be farther from the truth 
because no young lawyer can win an im- 
portant case at the outset of his career; 
it takes years of constant study and ap- 
plication to get accustomed to the legal 
routine and the procedure of the courts. 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE IN YOUNG 
LAWYERS 


But after all, why should the public be 
afraid to entrust their business to young 
attorneys? The actual facts do not war- 
rant this lack of confidence. Former 
Governor John P. Altgeld of Illinois, was 
the best trial lawyer in the state of 
Illinois when he was but thirty-five years 
of age. In like manner William D. 
Guthrie, Esq., of New York, one of our 
foremost constitutional lawyers, scored 
his greatest legal triumph, “the breaking 
of the income tax before the United 
States Supreme Court,” before he had 
reached the age of thirty-five. Old age 
does not necessarily bring with it legal 
acumen and wisdom.. I have known men 
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old in the practice of the law who were 
by no means the equal of young lawyers 
of ten years’ standing. The public should 
learn to take men at their real worth, 
and give credit wherever it is deserved. 
In the medical profession, and also in the 
pulpit, impudence may pass for wit, and 
loquacity for learning, but in the legal 
profession no shallow minded or half- 
educated lawyer can succeeed. A learned 
judge and a vigilant adversary soon put 
the shallow pretender “hors de combat.” 
The trickster and the charlatan can suc- 
ceed in almost any other profession but 
in the legal profession success can only 
be obtained by unmistakable: ability, pro- 
found and analytical reasoning, and the 
confidence which comes to the skilled ad- 
vocate from constant participation in im- 
portant legal battles. In the medical pro- 
fession a man possessing a cool nerve 
and a fair amount of literary ability can 
make a “bluff” as an expert by reading a 
few standard works on insanity and 
nervous disorders. Success in bluffing 
judge and jury is an easy task for an ex- 
pert who possesses a cool nerve, self-con- 
fidence, and a lot of second-hand in- 
formation, The revenue enjoyed by 
these so-called experts on insanity and 
hand-writing is enormous. Their testi- 
mony is for sale to the highest bidder, but 
expert or no expert, if your case is poorly 
prepared, and you encounter a sharper 
adversary, you will find youself thor- 
oughly defeated. 


THE LEGAL MIND 


Not every lawyer possesses what is 
called a “legal mind.” A “legal mind” is 
one that can distinguish one case from 
another, find out whether the facts are in 
accord with the problem of which he is 
seeking the solution, and also in an 
analytical manner get at the root of a 
decision, separate the wheat from the 
chaff, and thus lay bare the point actually 
decided by the court. A young lawyer 
with a keen mind is in demand by the 
older members of the profession, but his 
compensation is poor enough when you 
consider the high quality of his work, the 
intense mental strain, and the almost end- 
less research through the labyrinth of 
legal authorities. 
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A “legal mind” must possess deter- 
mination, enormous mental grasp, and 
self-mastery in the field of legal literary 
work. Self-reliance is essential, but this 
is the confidence of the well-trained 
student. Memory culture and thought 
control is an essential part of the training 
of the legal scholar ; also the art of logical 
thinking is a necessary qualification in 
order to possess the ability to draw briefs. 
A successful brief must contain reason- 
ing power and mastery of composition in 
order to convince a hostile court of the 
correctness of your contention. 


LEGAL SCHOLARSHIP AND DRUDGERY 


A legal scholar is one who makes a 
specialty of looking up the law and pre- 
paring cases for trial. Upon him all the 
hard labor of a great legal battle depends. 
He must gather all the facts for the 
senior counsel, look up all the witnesses, 
ascertain the reputations of witnesses for 
truth and veracity in the locality and find 
out the records of jurymen so that no 
hostile man can get on the jury. He 
must prepare all necessary rulings for the 
court to pass upon, and very important is 
his work because it involves tireless 
research among the decisions of the 
courts of last resort to obtain all neces- 
sary legal authorities for use during the 
trial, If a serious question of law should 
suddenly arise and its admission or ex- 
clusion as evidence is of the utmost im- 
portance to the parties interested, he is 
sent at once to pull down books in the 
law library to get authorities in point 
from courts of last resort. He is a 
literary recluse “born to blush unseen” 
and gets no credit for the legal victory in 
which he plays the most important part. 
The senior counsel studiously keeps his 
name out of the papers in the case be- 
cause that would detract from his glory 
and dim his lustre. 


CHANGES IN THE METHODS OF TRIAL 
LAWYERS 


The methods of the trial lawyer of the 
present day differ radically from the style 
of the old-time lawyer. The old-time 
lawyer prepared his own cases for trial, 
looked up his law, and shouldered the 
full responsibility for the result of the 
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case. The present day trial lawyer em- 
ploys a law ghost who saves him from 
the exhausting work of the trial. By this 
method of procedure the senior is saved 
so much toil and drudgery, and has so 
much reserve force left. ‘he law ghost 
gives the trial lawyer intervals of relaxa- 
tion and so he can last longer and better 
than if he did all the work himself. 
Lawyers do not break down so frequent- 
ly as before the universal use of the law- 
ghost; he relieves their nerves from ten- 
sion and they can go to bed at night, and 
the drudge of a law ghost will have all 
the law, correct and to the point, ready 
for the judge in the morning. Suppose 
the senior had to stay up all night in the 
library after a nerve-racking day in the 
court room, do you suppose he would be 
vigorous and full of fight and stamina 
for the next day’s battle in the court 
room. Decidedly not. The saving of 
health and nerve-force to the senior coun- 
sel by the employment of a law ghost is 
incalculable. 


DENIAL OF His EXISTENCE 


And yet no senior will ever admit that 
he employs a law ghost. He denies that 
anyone looks up his law, but it was looked 
up for him, and he went to the club that 
night and enjoyed himself. Yes he does 
exist, the law ghost, poor fellow, and his 
shyness is his only obstacle to success. 
No one even knows he is a lawyer, save 
a few intimates, and this militates against 
his getting any clients of his own. The 
blustering blockhead in court the people 
see, they know he is a lawyer, but no one 
sees the law ghost but the musty law 
books, and they can’t bring him clients. 
So there he is, a hidden genius whose 
brain-work gets him no glory, but is hid- 
den in the success of his senior. Some- 
times his senior loses his law ghost 
through sickness, death, or otherwise, and 
then he suffers a mental eclipse until he 
can get another one, and that is not al- 
ways an easy matter. His brethren at 
the bar wonder why Mr. S. did not try 
that case as well as he used to, he lacked 
the thoroughness of detail that he for- 
merly had, but the law drudges on the 
inside know the reason. A similar case 
is fownd when a man: loses his private 


secretary who used to write all his 
speeches for him, and if he don’t get 
another in a hurry the public will miss 
that statesman’s speeches, and the states- 
man is apt to find himself interred in a 
mental cemetery. Washington is filled 
with law ghosts, men of brilliant intel- 
lects, profound legal learning, who are 
able to write learned opinions on any 
legal subject which will stand the test of 
any court. These ghosts are for the most 
part better learned in the law than three- 
quarters of the judges on the bench in the 
United States to-day. 
MetuHop oF LookinG up Law 

A legal scholar writing in ‘““The Law- 
yer’s Reports’ Annotated’ cleverly shows 
the changes which have been wrought in 
the field of legal study and research. 

“First; the old style: Before the days 
of law encyclopedias a lawyer plunged 
into veritable forest of cases from all 
jurisdictions. There being many branch- 
ing parts most of them leading nowhere, 
the student is frequently obliged to re- 
trace his steps. One may arrive by great 
labor by this route, and find that he has 
what appears to be a very good brief, but 
is he sure? Another way is much better, 
a student can find out the law on a given 
case by means of text books, encyclo- 
pedias, digests, and other variations on 
the same general plan, which gives no 
reported cases. The road is rough and 
the breakdowns frequent on this route 
but it is a much more satisfactory way of 
preparing a brief than the tedious hunt 
through reports without any other aid 
than that of digests of single sets. The 
best way is furnished by a publication of 
leading cases which are decided by the 
courts from time to time. By examining 
leading cases on a legal question you can 
go straight to your destination in the 
shortest possible time. By it you find 
your exact “brief” point covered by a 
note that all the cases fron the earliest 
times analyzed, and one or more late 
cases reported in full with briefs of coun- 
sel. You are saved the useless search 
among cases which are of no value and 
you cannot be misled by what some 
author says the law is as in the encyclo- 
pedia note you have enough facts given 
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from each case to judge for yourself.” 
This is where reasoning power, intel- 
lectual force, and fine powers of dis- 
crimination come into full play. 


THE LEGAL CLEARING HOUSE 


The “vade mecum” for judges and 
lawyers. There is an association of legal 
scholars with offices at Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington which for a stated 
price will ‘give judges and lawyers the 
advantage of an office force with trained 
and highly efficient assistants; these 
scholars have access to the well-equipped 
libraries at Washington.” ‘They prepare 
pleadings, write briefs, arguments, 
speeches, opinions, furnish full informa- 
tion on all topics, and do a general busi- 
ness for the profession. In their pro- 
spectus they declare that no obligation is 
assumed by their legal customers in sub- 
mitting cases for disposition, and if the 
rates are not satisfactory the papers will 
be returned upon request.” ‘Thus a law- 
yer or judge can have legal services per- 
formed or a judicial opinion written by 
simply forwarding the papers on to these 
law ghosts for criticism, suggestions, and 
correction. I do not know how prevalent 
the custom is among judges of courts of 
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last resort in employing outside help to 
prepare their opinions, but that the prac- 
tise exists is evident from the very word- 
ing of the advertisements in legal pe- 
riodicals. 


THE FINISH OF THE LAw GHOST 


It was Josh Bill‘ngs who said “Society 
consists of two classes, the workers and 
those that are being worked.” I don’t 
know whether he had the law ghost in 
mind when he penned the above but the 
description fits the law ghost to perfec- 
tion. Like every obscure genius he toils 
on till the end and “burning the candle at 
both ends” he submits his last brief to the 
great Judge from whose judgment there 
is no appeal. Some day the library janitor 
misses him and he learns that he has 
“passed away” far from the antiquarian 
“researche:” which he loved. He lives 
only in the musty law reports which con- 
tain his name; his reputation is buried in 
the reputation of the lawyers who em- 
ployed him in by-gone days, and future 
lawyers can extract brief material from 
the cases on record which slowly but 
surely sapped away his bodily and mental 
strength, and legal lore has lost a brilliant 
contributor to her treasures. 


A PuriraAN SCHOOL’ 


By PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


N anniversary commemorative of 
A a Puritar institution is a self- 
willed inconsistency for the Puri- 
tans hated anniversaries. The 
shade of Judge Sewall threatens us in 
the testy words he once addressed to a 
prankish grandchild: “Men came hither 
to avoid anniversary days, the keeping of 
them.” A quarter of a millenium, how- 
ever, has claims of its own so imperative 
that they may well excuse our lack of 
ancient approval; or perhaps we can win 
a smile from those stern times by calling 
this a Thanksgiving Day. 
To think of the Roxbury Latin School 


*An address read at the 250th Anniversary of the Roxbury Latin School, 1895. 


as two hundred and fifty years old is 
difficult. A great foundation grows 
young with years, for while its benefi- 
ciaries come and go it advances to in- 
creasing power, wisdom and beauty. 
Bishop Brooks once said to me that he 
would like to live as long as Methuselah, 
only he would wish companions of his 
own age, for it would be so dull to have 
to play with little boys of eighty or 
ninety. But we who are assembled herer 
must claim that it is the good fortune of 
immortality to commune with youth— 
and for what has survived the past to 
play with the children of to-day. 

















In celebrating our colonial institutions 
—even the most enduring of them—we 
cannot help recalling how much we differ 
from the times in which they were 
founded. We are ‘ooking back to an age 
whose unlikeness to our own in customs, 
manners and ideals we rarely stop to 
consider. How inconceivable it is to us, 
for instance, that the minister of the 
First Church of Roxbury was the in- 
quisitor of Ann Hutchinson—that sweet 
defender of a covenant of grace. How 
amazing it would be to her could she hear 
the doctrine that for nearly a century has 
been eloquently preached from the pul- 
pit of her arch-enemies, Eliot and Weld, 
the doctrine for which she was banished 
from Massachusetts. Let us collect the 
gold left in the crucible of time, for to 
perceive and to honor the wisdom that 
survives illusions and eccentricities is the 
surest means of cultivating in ourselves 
the ability worthily to pass on benefits to 
posterity. 

Religion and education seemed to 
Puritanism to be inseparable. The Em- 
peror Julian hoped to destroy Christianity 
by closing its schools. The Puritans de- 
termined to perpetuate and spread their 
faith by establishing schools. They felled 
the forest and built rude shelter for 
learning. They penetrated the wilder- 
ness to carry the advantages of educa- 
tion to the savages themselves. 

The Roxbury of 1645 was almost a 
seaport. Its northern limits, on both 
sides of Boston Neck, were washed by 
the shallow waters of South Bay and 
Back Bay—those coves in fact were 
called the Roxbury Flats—while on the 
west it extended into the marshes of 
Stony and of Muddy Brooks. To the 
south were hills with ledges of pudding 
stone, beyond which spread fertile fields. 
“Tt was well watered,” to use the quaint 
language of Johnson who wrote Wonder 
Working Providence “with cool and 
pleasant springs issuing forth the rocky 
hills and with small freshets watering the 
valleys of this fertile town.” A fine site 
for a town, and one that labor soon re- 
deemed from “dismal swamp and tearing 
bushes.” A seaport—for goods from 
the sea in those days could be sent in 
small boats directly from the ships to the 
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shore. A farming community, too, for 
there was plenty of woodland to supply 
logs for winter fires; plenty of meadow- 
land and salt hay for the cattle; plenty of 
fruit and vegetables and fish for men and 
what must have been vastly agreeable 
even to a Puritan—there were no Indians 
in the immediate vicinity. 

The men who planted their homes in 
this attractive spot were of a superior 
sort. They were more well-to-do than 
many of their contemporary colonists. 
Nearly all the first families came from 
the same part of Essex, England, or from 
London, some twenty miles away, and 
were substantial farmers or craftsmen. 
This homogeneity developed unusual civil 
strength. The choice of a name for their 
town, Roxbury, descriptive more than 
reminiscent, also shows their indepen- 
dence, 

The vicissitudes that attended all the 
Massachusetts colonists did not leave 
Roxbury unmolested. The climate, the 
poor food, the insufficient shelter pro- 
duced at first a great mortality in the 
town. In spite of these hardships, the 
joint efforts of the people as early as 
1632, only two years after their arrival, 
built a church “destitute and unbeau- 
tified,’ a chronicler calls it, but it was 
the fifth church of Christ in these parts. 
The church was town-hall as_ well. 
Religion and government, therefore, 
were given an immediate home. 

The Roxbury Latin School was not es- 
tablished until 1645. For Roxbury was 
slower than some of its neighbors in 
providing its “Free schoole” and only 
got the start of the mandatory law by 
two years, for in 1645 Massachusetts Bay 
was stirred to the enactment of a com- 
pulsory school law, which obliged every 
town of fifty families to have its chil- 
dren taught at public expense. 

The year 1645 was set in a critical 
period of European history, France was 
gaining that ascendency in the Thirty 
Years’ War that culminated in the splen- 
did reign of Louis XIV. England was 
struggling in the throes of a civil war for 
Parliamentary freedom. Richelieu had 


just stepped from the stage of European 
politics; and death, in that year, over- 
came the indomitable Galileo. Cromwell, 
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the great Condé, Milton, Moliere, Pascal, 
were the wonder-working names. 

In New England there were men 
worthy to live and to take part in the 
world's affairs and to shape its destinies. 
Roger Williams in those years was on a 
visit to England and saw much of Sir 
Harry Vane and of the best men in the 
country, in his endeavor to secure a 
charter for his colony which should 
grant freedom of conscience and the 
separation of church and state. For in 
Massachusetts (whence Williams had 
been banished) the theocratic ideal pre- 
vailed, church and state were so blended 
that civil law was merely the embodiment 
of the voice of conscience and of the 
mandates of God. The men who founded 
the Roxbury School and their neighbors 
in the towns adjoining, were attempting 
to frame a society in which religion and 
life should be identical, the most inspir- 
ing but most impossible of dreams, since 
the recognition of divine command, and, 
therefore, the possible range of human 
conduct, must always outrun lagging per- 
formance: 

“Men follow duty, never overtake.” 

The poor and scattered settlements of 
New England were to advance civiliza- 
tion more than did the Thirty Years’ 
War; more than Condé’s victories, or 
than the charges of the invincible lron- 
sides. Religious liberty and the freest 
of representative governments were to 
be born out of their aspirations. The 
colonists endured separation from the 
land of their birth ; they faced the strange 
dangers of long sea voyages and on an 
unexplored continent; they suffered the 
misunderstanding of friends; they in- 
terrupted their dreams and prayers to de- 
fend themselves against the attacks of 
savages in order to found a kingdom of 
God. They hungered and thirsted for a 
civil life that could be lived in the pres- 
ence of God, to whom they bound them- 
selves by covenant just as they bound 
themselves by an oath to their king. The 
Pilgrims and Puritans were self-exiled 
for conscience sake, believing with 
Pericles that whoever accepts unpopu- 
larity in a great cause chooses wisely. 

A selection from Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia—that New England Plutarch’s 
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Lives, ought to be in the hand of every 
American school boy; it would infuse 
new virtue and iron into our race. Only 
affectation, conceit or degeneracy will 
despise that time or harshly judge its 
foibles and mistakes, 

The religion of the Puritans is the in- 
evitable background for Massachusetts 
institutions two hundred and fifty years 
old. The zeal for education that estab- 
lished such seats of learning as Harvard 
College, the Boston Latin School, and 
our own school, was zeal for religion, 
which, it was believed, could be more 
widely propagated by an educated min- 
istry. ‘Their religious care of posterite” 
urged the founders of the “Free Schools 
of Roxburie” to provide for their chil- 
dren an education in “all scholasticall, 
morall and theologicall discipline.” The 
foundation of our school, as set forth in 
the petition of the feoffees to the General 
Court in 1669, was for “the Glory of 
God, the future good and service of the 
country, and of the Church of Christ, and 
for the particular good education of the 
youth of our church and town.’ Two 
out of three of the avowed purposes for 
the founding of Harvard University were 
to train ministers and to equip Indian 
missionaries. Religion, we must remem- 
ber, established the schools of New Eng- 
land. A catechism was taught in the 
Roxbury School as late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, 

The utter earnestness of the men who 
planted this school can be judged by the 
nature of their pledges to pay their sub- 
scriptions ; their houses, barns and fields, 
they made a guarantee for its support. 
The school was intended for the children 
of prosperous citizens who paid for its 
maintenance. A few poor children were 
admitted free, and were even allowed to 
sit near the fire at such times as pupils of 
higher estates, whose fathers had forgot- 
ten to send the prescribed eight shillings 
or two feet of good wood, must freeze 
afar off. The subscription and the en- 
dowment received from 1645 to 1672 
kept such a school as I have described. 
Mr. Bell’s bequest in the latter year 
threw it more widely open to all classes. 

I wish we had “snap-shots” of those 
first scholars—the Roxbury urchins of 














two hundred and fifty years ago. The 
little Puritan boy was misunderstood ; 
his nature and his needs were not com- 
prehended; he became the victim of a 
training which often ran counter to the 
natural development of his mind and 
body, and so his strength became that of 
oak cut across the grain. His hours for 
study were long, his time for play was 
short, his sports were few, and the rigor- 
ous religion of lawyer John Calvin filled 
in all the interstices of his time as com- 
pletely as the suet envelopes the plums, if 
we are to believe Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in that pudding the giants threw—I will 
not say as completely as the mud held the 
glacial stones in Roxbury quarries. 

What torture such a life must have 
been to bright boys! Cotton Mather 
could testify in 1685 that “the youth of 
this country are verie sharp and early 
ripe in their capacities.” Their natural 
craving for rough, invigorating play was 
even then frowned upon by the author- 
ities, who, in Boston at least, prohibited 
football playing. In that city the boys in 
lots of ten or a dozen families were par- 
celled out to the tithing men, who saw to 
it that no boy went in swimming or con- 
ducted himself improperly. They sat on 
Sunday in the gallery of the church, or 
on the steps of the big pulpits with the 
eyes of the congregation upon them; or 
in case of misbehavior were carried out 
to the horse-block and mercilessly beaten 
for their sins, Did they survive the morn- 
ing discourses, they were afterwards 
treated to sermons read from books, or 
they were questioned on what they had 
just heard, until the church doors again 
opened to admit their reluctant feet. Such 
were our brethren of this school when it 
was young. 

Their studies seem to us meagre and 
elementary. Even children who could not 
read were constantly finding their way 
into this dignified school. The standard 
must have been set by the requirements 
for admission to Harvard which Cotton 
Mather described as follows: “When 


scholars have so far perfected at the 
grammar schools that they could read any 
classical author into English, and readily 
in verse as well as prose, and perfectly 
make and speak true Latin, and write it 
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decline the paradigm of nouns and verbs 
in the Greek tongue, they were judged 
capable of admission to Harvard Col- 
lege.” Once in college the student was 
well practised in Greek, for it was the 
custom of the president or one of the fel- 
lows at Morning Prayer to read from 
the Old Testament out of Hebrew into 
Greek, and at Evening Prayer to read 
from the New Testament out of English 
into Greek. But in the school itself as 
late as 1770 only nine scholars were 
studying Latin, while twenty were 
ciphers, seventeen writers, nineteen 
spellers and ten reading from the Testa- 
ment and Psalter. One happiness at 
least was theirs: spelling was despised, 
and penmanship, stimulated by silver 
prize pens, was the preferable mark of a 
gentleman. This greater honor given to 
chirography accounts for the elegance of 
the record books of these days. I have 
seen Colonial Church Registers that were 
as beautifully inscribed as an engraved 
Tiffany card, and more florid. 

The names found on the lists of 
feoffees, of masters and of scholars, for 
these two hundred and fifty years, are 
distinguished ones. 

John Eliot, for sixty years minister of 
the First Church and the Apostle to the 
Indians, was the founder of the school. 
His call to the whole Bay was: “Lord, 
for schools everywhere among us! That 
our schools may flourish! That every 
member of the Assembly may go home 
and procure a good school to be en- 
couraged in the town in which he lives.” 
There are few men in the annals of any 
institutions of learning of a nobler type 
of greatness. Eliot was pious, learned and 
plainly eloquent. In his personal accom- 
plishments he summed up all those qual- 
ities that an education in his time aimed 
at as an ideal, General even to self-im- 
poverishment, au.rit benevolentiam con- 
suetudo. His pleasantest Christian labors 
were attempts made in smoky wigwams 
to evangelize the Indians, who eventually 
relapsed from his teaching or died out. 
His most arduous task was to give the 
Indians a written language into which 


he translated the Bible, a book now prac- 


tically sealed, even to the scholarship of 
the world. He learned the rude speech 
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of the savages from their own lips. He 
constructed their oral use into a written 
language. He taught them his new 
tongue and then translated the Bible into 
it. 

When one holds that strange volume 
in his hands, he marvels at the various 
labors it involved. ‘The very printing of 
the book was an evidence of the success 
of the gospel it contained ; for the pray- 
ing Indians themselves set some otf the 
type. While the signature, John Eliot, 
Wuttinneumoh Christ, — servant of 
Christ, gives renewed meaning to the 
words ot Jesus: ‘And whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your ser- 
vant.” Twenty years of zealous care 
resulted in eleven hundred converted In- 
dians, inhabiting some fourteen settle- 
ments. They had primers, catechisms 
and even Baxter’s Call, in their own 
language. They were clean, industrious 
and progressive in laws and scholarship 
when King Philip’s War made a breach 
between the races that never healed. 

The living power of the loving labors 
of the Apostle to the Indians has 
shrunken to the dimensions of a little 
unintelligible volume, treasured under 
glass in a great library. What shall we 
say of such apparently profitless labor? 
In the work of John Eliot the would-be 
scholar or benefactor may learn a lesson 
of the possibilities of devoted toil; a 
lesson that will render him more willing 
to find satisfaction in results he may 
never see, or that may lift themselves 
spirit-like out of the apparent dissolu- 
tion of all his plans. He must have the 
faith of Browning’s Grammarian : 
“Others mistrust and say, But 

escapes— 
Live now or never! 
He said, ‘what’s Time?’ 
dogs and apes, 
Man has forever.” 

The names of Thomas Bell, a London 
merchant, should be placed by the side of 
the Apostle to the Indians, among the 
founders of the school. Mr. Bell was, 
for those days, a wealthy man ; a member 
of the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel in New England; a friend of the 
colonies, even when the Atlantic Ocean 
lay between them; and a ready con- 


time 


Leave now for 
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tributor to their political, charitable and 
educational projects. He left his real 
estate in Roxbury—in all three lots con- 
taining about one hundred and sixty-one 
acres—to the town for the maintenance 
of “a school master and a free school 
for the teaching and instructing of 
poore men’s children.” The integrity and 
the intelligence with which this trust has 
been administered since 1672 has made 
possible our present existence and has 
furnished another illustration of the 
safety of educational endowments under 
a free and liberal government. The 
largest financial benefactor of this school 
scorned that excuse for selfishness one 
hears so often to-day: ‘Let the future 
take care of itself.” He would say with 
Cicero: Mihi autem non minori curae 
est qualis, ut publica post mortem meam 
futura quum qualis modie sit, he was as 
much concerned for the future state aiter 
he was gone as for the present. 

Joseph Dudley, son of Governor 
Thomas Dudley, was feoffee and bene- 
factor of the school to which he left fifty 
pounds. He was a friend of Sir Richard 
Steele and that wit could say he owed 
many fine thoughts and the manner of 
expressing them to his happy acquaint- 
ance with Colonel Dudley. This New 
England gentleman seemed to have pos- 
sessed an unusual aptitude for politics, 
and is said to have held more offices than 
any man of this region has held since. 
He was president of New England and 
later rose out of banishment and dis- 
favor to be governor of Massachusetts. 

Then there was Paul Dudley, his son, 
a graduate of the school, who became 
chief justice of the province and the 
author of many reforms in the practise 
of the courts. His interests were so 
varied that not only was he an ornament 
to the Colonial Bench, but he was also a 
member of the Royal Society, and col- 
lected material for the natural history 
of New England. Beyond law and 
science he explored theology and founded 
the Dudleian Lectures at Harvard. His 
character, too, had all the firmness that 
his selfish and shifty father’s lacked. The 
old milestones in Roxbury marked P. D. 
remind us of his usefulness. 

William Cushing was master in 1752 
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and afterward was a judge of the 
Supreme Court. One of his pupils was 
Joseph Warren, who graduated in 1755 
and in 1760, after his college course, was 
master. A physician by profession, he 
became chairman of the Committee of 
Public Safety. The art of Trumbull has 
indissolubly associated Warren’s death 
with the Battle of Bunker Hill, and his 
dying words disclosed a patriot worthy 
to be the centre of that great picture, for 
he found it “glorious and delightful to 
die for his country.” 

A later master was Samuel Parker, 
afterward Bishop of Massachusetts, one 
of the few Church of England clergy in 
this state who, after the evacuation of 
Boston by the British, remained in the 
country and supported the cause of the 
colonies. 

A later graduate was Increase Sumner, 
who became master in 1768, the year 
after he left Harvard. He was after- 
wards elected to Congress and served 
also for fifteen years as associate justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
United States. In 1797 he was chosen 
Governor of Massachusetts and was re- 
elected for three successive years, His 
death is said to have caused a sorrow in 
this state second only to the death of 
George Washington. 

Judge Lowell, a_ feoffee, has the 
glorious distinction of having introduced 
into the Declaration of Rights, prefixed 
to the Constitution of Massachusetts, the 
clause by which slavery was _ forever 
abolished in the Bay State. To his wise 
policy of long leases is attributed the 
financial prosperity of the school. 

Tedious would but be, even to friendly 
ears, to listen to the roll-call of dis- 
tinguished names associated with the 
earlier history of the Free Schoole of 
Roxburie. A competent authority in- 
forms me that until seventy-five years 
ago almost every man of mark reared in 
Roxbury was taught in the Grammar 
Schools. 

Multi praeterea, quos fama obscura 
recondit. 

To all these of brighter or obscurer 
fame we offer, in George Herbert’s 
phrase: 

“A wreathed 


garland of deserved 


praise.” 

Perhaps the best praise that was ever 
given to the school was that spontaneous- 
ly bestowed by Cotton Mather, who 
called it Schola Illustris, and declared 
“that Roxbury has afforded more 
scholars first for college and then for the 
public, than any town of its bigness, or if 
I mistake not, of twice its bigness in all 
New England. From the spring of the 
school at Roxbury there have run a large 
number of streams which have made 
glad the city of God. I persuade myself 
that the good people of Roxbury will for- 
ever scorn to begrudge the cost or to per- 
mit the death of a school which God has 
made such an honor to them.” 

If we turn from Mather’s days to our 
own generation we still find a remark- 
able record. From 1878 to 1887 there 
was only one year in which some class 
at Harvard was not led by a graduate. 
In 1879, 1883, 1884. Roxbury Latin men 
were at the head of two out of four 
academic years, and in 1881 and 1882 
they led three classes. This surprising 
record taken only from one college was 
due to the new scholarship and methods 
of teaching introduced into the school, 
about forty years ago. 

Augustus H. Buck, and our present 
head master, who became his assistant in 
1860, must share between them the dis- 
tinction of lifting the obscure country 
school into the proud position it has ever 
since held. Mr. Buck, who was con- 
nected with the school for...... years, 
impressed his scholars with his marked 
individuality, and was able to mould 
them by a sympathetic appreciation 
of their dispositions. His vigorous 
aphorisms have become household words, 
in Roxbury. Forty years ago the school 
was very small, numbering but a score 
of boys and there was less routine than 
its present size and standards necessitate. 
Excursions to places of historical interest 
lent vividness to historical narrative. 
Leisurely surveys of their literary efforts 
and of their attempts at declamation 
matured a taste for writing and speaking. 
The graduates of that period are pro- 
foundly grateful to their master for en- 
couragement to a_ certain unhurried 
ripening, 
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We should not be here to engage in an- 
niversary exercises of such proportion or 
significance, however, were our school 
only what it was in 1860, when William 
C. Collar became an assistant teacher, 
thereby doubling the force of instructors 
and, consequently, the number of pupils 
that could attend the school. Under Mr. 
Collar The Free Schools of Roxburie, 
founded by the hardly earned pounds and 
shillings of a few Roxbury householders, 
has become, two hundred and fifty years 
later, the most successful and dis- 
tinguished school for classical instruction 
in America. 

We will not forget among the head 
masters of the Roxbury Latin School in 
this century, John D. Philbrick, later a 
widely known educator. nor the famous 
astronomer, B. A. Gould, of whom the 
Autocrat sang: 

“Thine was unstinted zeal; unchilled 
devotion ; 

While the blue realm had kingdom to 
explore—” 

His science reminds us of that early 
feoffee of the school, Samuel Danforth, 
who was minister at the First Church 
with Eliot. and not only shone among 
the preachers of his time. but had 
scientific interests as well. He made a 
study of the comets and, before Sir Tsaac 
Newton, considered them planets of an 
eccentric course and not, as they were 
held in his day, strange meteors. A line 
from his epitaph has beautiful sugges- 
tiveness : 

Oui stellis semper se associavit. 

In this century also the trustees, as 
well as the masters of the school, have 
been men of eminence. Who that saw it 
can forget the mild scholar’s face of 
Charles Dilloway, as beautiful in line as 
a Greek coin; or be unmindful of the 
pleasure such an occasion as this would 
have given him. Neither can we with- 
hold our tribute from him who wrote of 
a Man Without a Country, only, in con- 
sequence, to find himself known in every 
land.—a citizen of the world. To his 
friendliness, which was so broad that it 
embraced every needy cause in church. 
state or societv. this school for many 
years has been indebted. 

The first schoolhouse was placed on 
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Washington Street, near Dudley, about 
where the Central Market is now located. 
Three buildings succeeded each other on 
that site. In 1681 a master called the 
building “confused, shattered and nastie ; 
the glass broken and thereupon very raw 
and cold. The floor very much broken 
up to kindle fires, the hearth spoiled, the 
seats some burnt and others out of kilter, 
so that one had as well-nigh as good keep 
school in a hog-sty as in it.” In 1742 a 
new brick schoolhouse was built by sub- 
scription, to which a second story was 
added in 1820. This structure was sold 
in 1834, and a small building of the Greek 
temple style of architecture was put up in 
the northwest corner of the present play- 
ground. About the same time a two story 
building, containing three rooms, was 
erected to hold the High School, then 
under the management of our trustees. 
The present schoolhouse, an inheritance 
from the High School, is not of expen- 
sive material or of imposing architecture, 
its equipment meets its needs. It can 
boast that like Mulciber. its workman- 
ship has surpassed its material : 

Materiam superabat opus. 

You will not, of course, be so unkind 
as to misconstrue “materiam.” It means 
buildings, not boys. 

This auiet elevation, overlooking Bos- 
ton and its gilded dome, is a happv loca- 
tion. As the scholars come up the hill 
they may recall what Eliot once said, 
as he went un the thornv hill to the First 
Church: “The path of life is like this 
hill.’ Boys from Boston and its brick 
blocks find in the old school grounds, 
surrounded by small wooden houses with 
gardens and bv an old cemetery, a pleas- 
ant touch of the country; they are given 
elbow-room; they can look far off from 
the hillside and can breathe fresher air. 
Tn the warm. spring days. T remember 
that T used to see through an open 
school-room window the flashing gold of 
an oriole’s flight across the yard from 
elm to elm, and I have never forgotten 
the Mav fragrance of neighhorine hedges 
of lilacs and syringas, or the arbors of 
wistaria which hecame thereby in after 
vears annual messengers to me of my 
boyhood, able deliciouslv to recall 

Paeaws the dewy prime 
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A PURITAN SCHOOL 


Of youth and buried time. 

From 1839 to 1844 and from 1852 to 
1857 the High School of Roxbury was 
consolidated with the trustees’ school. 
The union was broken in each case by 
what seems to have been the unwilling- 
ness of the city fathers to put the High 
School in the hands of a board indepen- 
dent of their authority. This jealousy 
between the town officials and the school 
trustees had an effect upon the growth 
of the school which, being suburban and 
also standing somewhat aloof, failed to 
attract large classes. 

The number of pupils has increased in 
the last thirty years fourfold; from un- 
der fifty to one hundred and eighty, and 
the number of masters in the same ratio: 
from two to eight. The course of study, 
too, has become more rounded and com- 
prehensive. Physics, chemistry, botany 
and drawing, English, French and Ger- 
man, as well as the classics and mathe- 
matics are now taught. The military drill 
has been discontinued, somewhat to my 
regret, I, as a former captain. must ad- 
mit, although I remember Ovid’s line: 

Teloque animus praestantior omni:— 

The educational system of Puritan 
New England was not an indigenous 
production ; it was not a new world idea. 
It had been brought from England where 
it was the system of the great public 
schools, Westminster, Eton and Win- 
chester, and continued to be their system 
down to this century. It was not framed 
even in English, but imported from Ger- 
many where it was born out of the Cal- 
vinism, scholarship and character of 
John Sturm, The new scientific methods 
of Bacon, the new theories of teaching 
developed by Locke, the new knowledge 
of Galileo. of Harvey, Torricelli, and 
Pascal—all the product of the seven- 
teenth century—did not find their way 
even into the seats of higher learning 
until the nineteenth century. Aristotle 
practically reigned supreme. 

What was the ideal of education of a 
Puritan school, the ideal that governed 
the Roxbury School for nearly two cen- 
turies? One that dreamed of reproduc- 
ing the intellectual life of Greece and 
Rome, and believed that the art. litera- 
ture and philosophy of those countries 
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were the acme of achievement possible 
to the human mind. Besides this knowl- 
edge of the ancients it desired to bestow 
upon its pupils piety and eloquence. In 
short, it was an attempt to graft Hebrew 
morals upon Attic, or, at any rate, Roman 
culture. A Christian Cato would have 
embodied its dreams. Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin had an additional value to the 
Puritans because they were the language 
of the Bible and of Christian theology. 

The effect of this system that culti- 
vated the dead languages and left Eng- 
lish to be badly written and worse spelled, 
was pretty accurately described in Hudi- 
bras: 

“Tt was a party colour’d dress, 

Of patched and piebald languages, 

’Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin; 

It has an odd promiscuous tone 

As if h’ had talk’d three parts in one 

Which made some think when he did 
gabble, 

Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel.” 

But when a Roman education was 
given to the red men, the readv-made 
curriculum became -grotesque. Picture, 
if you can, Indians out of the wilderness. 
writing Latin at Harvard College, and 
their performance hailed as almost a 
second Pentecost. 

Notwithstanding these ludicrous re- 
sults of the old studies, we must admit 
that to-day we have found no better end 
of education than “knowledge, eloquence 
and piety,” although we call them, per- 
haps, by the more modern names of 
science, art and religion. 

The discipline of the school room was 
an outgrowth of the dominant religion. 
Calvinism and the reigning theology 
alike of Protestant and Catholic coun- 
tries. believed in the total depravity of 
human nature, and. therefore. regarded 
a child as an animal or a savage, to be 
subdued only by hard discipline. 
Masters and punils were foes. In our 
New England schools there were little in- 
ventions, such as the one-legged stool, 
the inverted chair. the nose-pinching 
twig, in addition to the birch rods for the 
body. that fairly emulated those instru- 
ments of civil and religious punishment, 
the pillory, the stocks, the pillar of re- 
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pentence, the branks and the jaggs. 
Education, as well as religion, was a 
stern and uncompromising wrestling with 
the untamed, unregenerate soul. 

The change from the old to the new 
has but recently come. Rousseau’s in- 
sistence upon a return to nature, if by 
nature is meant instinct, in matters of 
education, at any rate, was not senti- 
mental or impossible, as was shown by 
the greatly improved methods and studies 
encouraged by the Philanthropins, by 
Pestallozzi and Froebel. Then came the 
superior school system of Germany 
stung to a high ambition after the 
Napoleonic defeats. Soon the formula- 
tion of the inductive method set thou- 
sands of observers and experimenters at 
work in all quarters of the globe, and the 
mass of new knowledge became enorm- 
ous. Students in order to become 
efficient in the class-room, or bread-win- 
ners in the world, were forced to con- 
centrate their attention on single depart- 
ments of knowledge, and to satisfy them, 
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the universities opened their doors to a 
train of sciences. The college of old was 
like a gymnasium which developed 
strength for any task. The college of 
to-day is more like a drill room, where 
skill is acquired in a special direction. 
Our house of life is larger but I am 
afraid that some of us who were educated 
in the ancient culture feel inclined to say 
of the new education what the first min- 
ister of the First Church in Roxburie 
once said about a new meeting-house : 

“Larger its windows, but its lights are 
less.” 

Our knowledge has expanded but not 
our ideals. 

The secondary school has a new op- 
portunity. It can stand for culture, for 
general mental training and new “human- 
ities.” There are many men besides Dr. 
Johnson who think their formative read- 
ing was all done in their teens. The 
school that can mould these years can do 
everything for personal culture and 
social idealism. 


For PLAYGoERS AND Music Lovers 


The first performance of the third 
season of Boston Grand Opera under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Russell will take 
place on Monday, November 27. Mr. 
Russell is putting forth every effort to 
make this the great “star” year; how- 
ever he is emphatic in his assertion that 
the appearance of celebrities of world- 
wide fame is by no means the greatest 
importance. Mr. Russell has said, “We 
are going to have great stars, celebrities 
of world-wide fame, but from my point 
of view this fact is of least importance, 
for the Boston Opera House is going to 
have the greatest ensemble in the world, 
and it is performances that are artistic 
creations in the truest sense of the word 
and not the excellence of individual 
singers that is to be my goal. The pro- 
duction of ‘Samson and Delilah’ will be 
superior in its splendor and attention to 
all details to anything the operatic world 
has witnessed until now, for I visited 
Brussels, Paris and Milan in my search 


for ideas. I have chosen the best; I have 
thrown aside the weak, I have added 
and I have toiled until now I do believe 
that if. perfection is possible, we will 
reach that stage in the performance of 
‘Samson.’ ” 

It is a logical and well-known fact that 
each conductor is better fitted as an in- 
terpreter of certain schools and not so 
satisfactory in other works outside his 
own favorite realm. It is therefore a 
significant fact that the Boston Opera 
House is going to have what no other 
opera house in the world can boast of, 
namely, a conductor for every one of the 
operatic schools that will be represented 
in their repertory for the season. 

One of the noteworthy happenings of 
the year will be the coming of the great 
German conductor, Felix Weingartner 
and with him will come Mme. Lucille 
Marcel. Weingartner is one of the 
greatest conductors in the world and 
though he belongs to Germany, he is 
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Mr. FELIX WEINGARTNER 


lauded triumphantly throughout the 
European continent. He was born in 
1863 at Zara in Dalmatia. When he was 
four years old his father who held the 
post of director of telegraphs, died and 
his mother moved with him to Graz, 
where he attended college and at the 
same time studied music with the director 
of the local concert society, Dr. W. 
Mayer. He began composition at an 
early age. After leaving college he went 
to Leipsig in 1881 to finish his musical 


Conservatory 
His studies were rewarded by a 
scholarship from the Austrian govern- 


education at the Royal 


there. 


ment. Besides his musical studies he 
attended lectures on Philosophy at the 
University. About this time (1882) he 
made the acquaintance of Franz Liszt 
who took a great interest in his uncom- 
mon talent and remained his friend until 
his death. In 1883 he left the Conser- 
vatoire honored with the Mozart prize, 
and went to live at Weimar, There, at 
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the instigation of Liszt, his opera Sakun- 
tala was performed for the first time on 
March 23, 1884. 

It was as director of the Royal Sym- 
phony concerts from 1891 (when he re- 
ceived his appointment as court con- 
ductor of Berlin) that the foundation 
was laid for his world-wide reputation. 
Mr. Weingartner’s musical activity and 
genius has also found prolific expression 
in composition. His opera, ‘““Malawika,” 
was produced in Munich in 1886, He 
has written several symphonic poems and 
many songs. It is said that he is to bring 
with him to America a new work. The 
libretto for it has been chosen by Mme. 
Marcel, who will also sing the principal 
soprano role in it. 

Another all-important event to Amer- 
ica will be the appearance at Boston 
Opera, of that consummate artist, 
Madame Georgette LeBlanc-Maeterlinck. 
Being the wife of the great Belgian poet 
and dramatist, it is needless to say that 
the appearance of Mme. Maeterlinck in 
the performance of Pelleas and Meli- 
sande will be an authentic and unques- 
tionable performance of this wonderful 
work—Mr. Jean Riddez will sing Pel- 
leas. I do not suppose, with the excep- 
tion of Bernhardt there is as consum- 
mately artistic a creature alive as is 
Georgette LeBlanc. It is she whom 
Maeterlinck addresses in his Dedication 
of La Sagesse et la Destinée as the voice 
of wisdom itself and it is she who is 
responsible for the initial period of 
fatalism which possessed Maeterlinck, 
being transformed into the beautiful wis- 
dom of the “Blue Bird.” 

Arthur Symons, some years ago, wrote, 
“T have just been seeing and hearing in 
Paris a very curious experiment in the 
combination of the arts, about which I 
am the more anxious to say a few words. 
....-Mme. Georgette LeBlanc, a singer 
who is known for her creations of “Car- 
men,’ “Charlotte Corday” and at the 
Opera Comique, has developed a method 
of her own for singing and acting at the 
same time, not as a character in an opera, 
but in the interpretation of separate 
songs, the songs of Schumann and 
Schubert for instance, and in songs writ- 
ten for the words of Verlaine, Maeter- 
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linck and by Gabriel Fauré, Fabre and 
others. 

Imagine a woman who suggests at the 
same time Sarah Bernhardt and Mrs. 
Brown-Potter without being really like 
either, She is small, exuberantly blond, 
her head is surrounded by masses of 
loosely twisted blond hair; she has large 
gray eyes, that can be grave, or mocking 
or passionate or cruel or watchful; a 
large nose, an intent, eloquent mouth. 
She wears a trailing dress that follows 
the lines of the figure vaguely, supple to 
every movement. When she sings, she 
has an old, high-backed chair in which 
she can sit, or on which she can lean. 
When I heard her there was a mirror on 
the other side of the room, opposite 
to her. She saw no one else in 
the room once she had surrendered 
herself to the possession of the 
song, but she was always conscious 
of that image of herself which came back 
to her out of the mirror; it was herself 
watching herself; in a kind of delight at 
the beauty which she was evoking out of 
words, notes and expressive movement. 
Her voice is strong and rich, imperfectly 
trained, but the voice of a born singer; 
her acting is even more the acting of a 
born actress ; but it is the temperament of 
the woman that flames into her voice and 
gesture and sets her whole being violent- 
ly and delicately before you. She makes 
a drama of each song and she recreates 
that drama over again in her rendering 
of the intentions of the words and of the 
music. It is as much with her eyes and 
her hands, as with her voice that she 
evokes the melody of a picture: it is a 
picture that sings, and that sings in all 
its lines. There is something in her 
aspect, what shall I call it? tenacious; it 
is a woman who is an artist because she 
is a woman, who takes in energy at all 
her senses and gives out energy at all her 
senses, 

She sang some tragic songs of Schu- 
mann, some mysterious songs of Maeter- 
linck, some delicate love songs of Van 
Leberghe. As one looked and listened it 
was impossible to think more of the 
words than of the music or of the music 
than of the words, One took them in 
simultaneously as one feels at once the 
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Miss KATHLEEN PARLOW 


softness and the perfume of a flower. I 
understood why Mallarme had seemed to 
see in her the realization of one of his 
dreams. Here was a new art, made up 
of a new mixing of the arts, in one subtly 
intoxicating elixir. To Mallarmé it was 
the more exquisite because there was in 
it none of the broad generai appeal of 
opera of the gross recognized propor- 
tions of things.” 

Kathleen Parlow’s recent tremendous 
success upon her appearance with the 
Philadelphia orchestra upon which oc- 


casion she played the Tschaikowsky D 
Major Concerto, foretells what we may 
expect here when she appears during the 
next month as soloist with Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra. It is said that the 
critics were thrown into a torrent of post- 
concert rhapsodical praise. 

It was an unusual thing for a young 
girl violinist to achieve the immediate 
success with New York critics which was 
hers. Her success is even more unusual 
because until recent years she was frail 
and it was with difficulty that she met the 
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necessary strenuous study ; also, she was 
poor and this was another problem. Miss 
Parlow was born in Canada but spent her 
early life in San Francisco. At the age 
of seven she was giving three concerts 
yearly. Through the friendly interest of 


Mrs. Carolan, a daughter of Mrs. Pull- 
man, she received her first good violin 
and the means to go to England to study. 
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The entire sum was put into the plans for 
a concert there but on the day that it was 
to have taken place she was seriously ill. 
Recovering she struggled bravely on. 
At fifteen she first heard Mischa EIl- 
man and decided that his master, Auer, 
should be hers. Lord Strathcona, present 
at a concert where she played helped her 
to get to St. Petersburg to study for one 


MLLE. ZINA Brozia 
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year and a half. She played three times 
at Ostend, six times at Helsingfors as the 
outcome of one appearance, and in St. 
Petersburg frequently. The Grand Duke 
Michael and his wife and Queen Alex- 
andra of England and Queen Maud of 
Norway have all been much interested in 
her. At the present time, excepting 
Maud Powell, there is no greater nor 
more masterful a feminine violinist. 


At the Schubert Theatre the wonder- 
ful and beautiful production of the Blue 
Bird will continue. It is needless to say 
that this is one of the most remark- 
able plays that the world has ever seen. 
We printed a review of the play in the 
September number of last year. The 
staging—the wonderful transformation 
of the graveyard into a lily field,—the 
beautiful Palace of Night, is excellent. 

Madame Sherry is, as every one 
knows, the only musical comedy now on 
the boards which is a worthy successor to 
“The Merry Widow.” Apropos of this 
fact it is the same fascinating Lina Abar- 
banell who takes the title role. The plot 
is a satire upon that ever present, dis- 
torted and far-fetched art, aesthetic 
dancing—Madam Sherry is playing to 
large audiences at the Tremont Theatre 

Pomander Walk is a quaint, pictur- 
esque reconstruction of Dickens, as far 
as characters and what they do and say 
be concerned. There is Doctor Johnson, 
the parrot, and Mrs. Poskel’s cat, Sem- 
porius, and an ever-present but invisible 
wife. It is one of the most wholesome 
and entertaining comedies playing and 
has become a great favorite at the 
Plymouth Theatre where it is now run- 
ning. t 

At the Park Theatre Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,—who turns out honest by 
accident, is showing a continuous flock of 
people how it all happened and creating 
an abundance of pleasure and fun. It is 
an excellent farce with many a hint at 
real life, 

One of the very important events of 
the year is the engagement of Maude 
Adams in Chantecler. This modern 
classic will be presented at the Hollis St. 
Theater for a fortnight only, beginning 
November 20. 


It is related of Rostand that when he 
had decided to write a modern drama in 
verse he was at a loss for his subject. It 
was an easy enough matter to go back a 
century or so and deal with the people ot 
the times, but this was not what he 
wanted. His work must be modern, deal 
with modern thoughts, feelings and in- 
cidents, and he knew full well that the 
modern man as far as his appearance 
went did not lend himself t» poetic dis- 
course, For instance, a man with a tall 
hat and a frock coat would look ridicu- 
lous declaiming beautiful thoughts to 
another man in a pot hat and a square 
cut coat. That would not do at all. 
Rostand, according to his own story, was 
taking a walk one day in the country and 
stopped at a farm to ask for a glass of 
milk. While in the yard in struts a 
rooster with all of the airs and graces of 
a grand opera tenor expecting a round 
of applause. The ducks, geese and even 
the turkeys got out of his way. The hens 
and chicks bowed submissively and the 
saucy Blackbird stopped his chatter. The 
dog gave him a friendly growl; Chan- 
tecler was indeed cock of the walk. In 
a flash the thought came to the poet: 
“Why, here are my characters!” And 
so it happened that when the play on 
which he worked for nearly eight years 
was finally presented its characters were 
the birds, the fowls and the animals of a 
farm. <A glance at the programme for 
Maude Adams’ presentation of the barn- 
yard fantasy at the Hollis Street Theatre 
next week is interesting. It reads like 
the inventory of a well stocked farm. 
Among the characters are Patou, the 
dog, a cat, a blackbird, a peacock, a night- 
ingale, a carrier pigeon, a great-horned 
owl, a screech owl, a kite owlet, the lat- 
ter’s mother, a pointer, a wood pecker, a 
spider, a rabbit, a turkey cock and a 
turkey hen, a golden hen pheasant, a 
guinea hen and all sorts of ducks and 
geese, and frogs and toads. There are 
little chicks and big ones and they all 
meet at the reception given by the guinea 
hen in the third act. This act is laid in 
the kitchen garden at tive o’clock in the 
morning before the gardener makes his 
appearance and the guests all make their 
entrance through a hole in the fence. The 
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Maupbe ADAMS AS CHANTECLER 


scene is a clever satire on society. 

Miss Elsie Janis, who for three years 
or more was known as the wonder child 
of the American stage by reason of her 
marvellous, mimetic ability as demon- 
strated in her imitations and character- 
izations of famous actors and actresses 
of Europe and America, has now 
graduated to full stellar honors as a 
comedienne and, at the early age of 
twenty-one, has also gained some slight 
fame as a dramatic author. Everybody 
knows of the success Miss Janis made in 
“The Hoyden,” and later in George Ade’s 
whimsical college comedy, “The Fair- 
Co-Ed.” Last season Mr. Dillingham 
secured for her a new vehicle which re- 
quired a considerable extension of her 
abilities and talents along the lines of 
legitimate comedy, while it still offered 
her ample opportunity to display her 
matchless gift of mimicry and her ac- 
complishments as a dancer and inter- 
preter of humorous songs. This new 
musical comedy, for it is a musical 
comedy—in three acts—is entitled ‘The 


Slim Princess” and, as the title will suffi- 
ciently indicate to most readers of light 
fiction, the play is taken from George 
Ade’s ludicrously funny novelette dealing 
with the adventures of a Turkish belle 
of high degree, who found it impossible 
to accumulate sufficient avoirdupois to 
even enter the beauty class among the 
women of her native country, where the 
criterion of feminine charm is measured 
by a redundancy of curves. 

Miss Janis and an excellent company 
are appearing at the Colonial Theatre in 
“The Slim Princess.” 

“The End of the Bridge,” now running 
at the Castle Square Theatre, lacks 
nothing of the immediate popularity that 
was its reward last spring. Therefore 
Mr. Craig announces its second week, 
beginning Monday, with the same cast 
that contributed to its first success. As 
will be remembered, it won the first John 
Craig Harvard prize, and it achieved a 
run of no less than nine weeks at the 
Castle Square last spring, breaking all 
records at that house. 
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And the acting contributes no small 
share to this triumph, Mr. Craig’s Dr. 
Garret is as a masterly impersonation of 
a real physician, and Miss Young as the 
wife, George Hassell as Felix Marriott 
and Henrietta McDannel as Peter share 
in his success. Miss McDannel, indeed, 
by her acting of the little boy made “The 
End of the Bridge” a play in which the 
children, as well as their elders, can take 
the keenest delight. 


THE ANCIENT MORALITY PLAY 
AND THE MODERN ONE 


From “Everyman” the fifteenth ¢en- 
tury morality play, “Fverywoman,” the 
eighteenth century morality play, the stage 
has traversed many by-paths. It would be 
interesting indeed, if a playgoer of five 
centuries ago could be transported from 
the shades to witness a performance of 
“Everywoman’” of the present day. What 
would he say, not to the modern moral- 
ity itself, its characters, its story and the 
spirit that animates it, but to the splendor 


of scenery and costuming, the marvels of 
mechanism, the unique lighting and the 
entrancing symphonic melodies which an 
American manager of to-day has given 
to the new setting of the morality drama? 
Probably few theatre goers who wit- 
ness with keen enjoyment Henry W. 
Savage’s inspiring production of “Every- 
woman” bother their heads to inquire into 
the meaning and purport of the descrip- 
tive line on the program, stating that 
“Everywoman” is a modern morality 
play. It suffices that the entertainment 
they have seen has held them enthralled 
from the rise to the fall of the curtain. 
It is just as well, however, to dig into 
the history of the drama a bit and find 
out what a moraility play really is. When 
the representation of the mystery plays, 
which were perhaps the earliest form of 
drama in England, began to fatigue and 
bore the guileless folk upon whom they 
were inflicted, the clergy under whose 
direction these plays were performed and 
enacted, sought to devise something of 
an allegorical nature and of more re- 
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strained proportions. The mystery plays 
were of almost interminable length, and 
the representation of one of them often 
lasted several days. Under the title of 
“Moralities” shorter plays of a symbolic 
sort, of an altogether pure imagination, 
and written always with a view to estab- 
lish a moral truth, succeeded the mystery 
plays. In the category of the morality 
plays may be cited “The Prodigal Son,” 
“The Wicked Rich Man,” “The Blind 
Man and the Cripple,” and “Everyman.” 
“Everyman” -may be read, not quite in its 
entirety, in Mr. Pollard’s collection of 
“Moralities and Miracle Plays.” It is cer- 
tainly the finest, simpliest, gravest of all 
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IN “THE Stim PRINCESS” 


the moralities of which there is any trace. 
It was a daring and original idea of 


the late Walter Browne to undertake the 
task of revivifying the ancient morality 


play of the fifteenth century, and making 
a bid for the patronage of skeptical and 


frivolous New York theatre goers. 
Critics shrugged their shoulders when the 
billboards proclaimed that “Every- 


woman,” a modern morality piay, would 
be produced in a spectacular way. The 
mere idea seemed preposterous, when it 
became known that Henry W. Savage, 
the sponsor of the production, had ex- 
pended almost seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars before the first night’s performance. 
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THE Cost 


By CHARLOTTE BANKS 


“ OOD morning, Job. You may 
°9 up now.” 
“Thank you Dragon. I trust 


you didn’t hurry on my ac- 
count.” 

“Not at all,” calmly. “We were so in- 
terested in the baby we forgot all about 
you.” 
~ Kent Maynard smiled lazily back at 
the white-gowned figure in the doorway, 
pulled his watch deliberately from his 
pocket—and sprang to his feet. 

“Great Scott! It is late! I'll have just 
about time to run up and say goodbye.” 

“Well, leave me the paper please.” 
Ruth Darrell’s bantering tone changed to 
a more professional one as she held out 
her hand. “You can tell her the news 
but we won’t let her read it for herself 
just yet. There’s not much danger of 
over exciting her now, of course, but 
there’s no knowing what she might run 
across and it’s just as well to be on the 
safe side.” 

She took the paper he obediently 
handed her, folding and refolding it as 
she watched him spring up the stairs. 
What a mighty nice fellow he was. There 
came back to her a remark Mrs. Maynard 
had made early that morning. 

“When T think how absolutely happy 
Kent and I are IT feel as if I’d like to 
make every girl marry.” 

The smile still lingered in Ruth’s eyes 
but her mouth set a trifle cvnically as she 
stepped briskly about the kitchen prenar- 
ing the baby’s food. She had been in a 
good manv homes since leaving the hos- 
nital training school and not all of them 
had been like this one. 

Meanwhile Maynard, after poking his 
head cautiously in at the door of his 
wife’s room, tiptoed eagerly across the 
room toward the bed. The brown-eyed 
girl over whom he bent laughed happily 
as she pulled him down toward her. 


“Sit right down here beside me and 
let me gaze my fill,” she commanded. 
“Miss Darrell deals out your company in 
altogether too small doses. Oh, you'd bet- 
ter run along and pay your respects to 
Junior first,” giving him an admonitory 
push and adding, in such good faith that 
Kent laughed outright, ““He grows better 
and better looking every day. Really 
Kent, he’s a handsome baby. Miss Dar- 
rell says so too.” 

As he came to her after a dutiful peck 
on the soft, pink cheek of his first-born 
his wife nestled down comfortably into 
her pillows. 

“How are things going down stairs. 
Kent? Don’t let Netta shirk now that 
I’m not on hand to see to things, will 
you ?” 

Kent grinned. 

“Netta’s a brick!” he assured her 
cheerfully, wondering if Edith reallv 
thought he would venture to interfere in 
any case. “Whv do vou talk so much 
about girls not being able to get along 
with trained nurses? She and Miss Dar- 
rell seem to be hitting it off all right.” 

“Ruth Darrell is a dear! Anvone 
could get along with her. Kent. Oh, don’t 
look at your watch. /s it getting late? 
Why you’ve hardly been here a minute. 
Tell me, isn’t there any news? T feel as 
if T’d been out of the world for a year.” 

Maynard’s eves widened and he gave 
a quick, satisfied nod as he slid the watch 
hack into his pocket. Tf Edith wanted 
news he could give it to her. 

“You bet there is!” he announced, with 
unction. “The Harters are getting a 
divorce at last.” 

“Kent! Really? A divorce! Are you 
sure? How do you know?” 

She raised herself on one elbow gazing 
up at him eagerly. 

“Well, T’ve only The 
authority but it’s 
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guess. The bill’s filed for desertion and 
non-support.” 

“Oh, then she’s the one who’s bringing 
suit ?” 

“Yes, oh, they’d probably planned it 
all out. That’s what his trip meant. | 
suppose. Mighty decent of him, too.” 

“He is nice Kent. Much too nice for 
her. You know I’ve always said that. 
And yet, I don’t see how he can. He’s so 
devoted to little Jack. You see,” dimpling 
and flushing adorably, “I understand so 
much better. now. Why, he can’t! How 
can he give him up!” 

“How can who give who up?” de- 
manded her husband ungrammatically. 
“What do you mean, anyway?” 

“Why I mean Mr. Harter and Jack. 
How can he give up that blessed boy? 
How can he, Kent?” 

‘Do you mean you think that’s part 
of the deal? Not on your life! Jim give 
up his boy, and to that woman! Why 
you're plain crazy, my dear.” 

“But how can he help it, Kent? She'll 
never give him up, I know. Why she’s 
his mother, Kent, his mother!” Her 
voice held a strange, half-defiant, half- 
frichtened note. 

“That’s his misfortune, not his fault.” 

“T know, but she’s his mother just the 
same,” obstinately. “Oh, I know what 
you're going to say, but you needn’t. 
She’d be good to him, even for him. 
You’d see. And anyway, whatever vou 
and Mr. Harter and the rest of the men 
think, I don’t see that it will make anv 
difference. A mother has the first, the 
greatest claim always.” 

Kent made a faint clutch at his wife’s 
point of view. Of course, he could un- 
derstand Edith’s feeling this way, just 
now, about any other woman. But Belle 
Harter! 

“Don’t you know she has, Kent? Why 
do vou think anyone on earth could ever 
make me give up my baby?” she went on. 
a little wildly. “You know what I mean. 
Tt’s not just this particular case. It’s the 
idea that vou. vou, think a mother hasn’t 
the first right always. She ought to have, 
whoever she is. I don't care anything 
about the law. It’s the moral right I’m 
talking about. No one has any right to 
demand a child of its mother.” 
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“Look here, Edith. It does make a 
difference who the mother is. A mightv 
big one and you know it. What has got- 
ten into you? You didn’t use to go out 
of vour way to stick up for Belle Harter.” 

But she paid no heed to him. 

“The idea that, when things come to an 
issue, the man, who can’t even guess at 
what she has gone through to bring her 
child into the world, should have the 
effrontery to stand up and say ‘He is 
mine,’ precisely as if he belonged as 
much to him as to her! T tell you again 
my baby is mine and neither you nor any- 
one else shall ever take him from me. 
Kent Maynard!” 

Kent’s jaw squared and his lips tight- 
ened. Of course, Edith probably didn’t 
know just what she was saving but this 
was going a trifle too far. His boy! His 
own little son! Suddenly his Trish blood 
leaped. Edith was certainly not too ill 
to listen to reason. The sooner this fool 
argument was stopped the better and 
without pausing now to consider the wis- 
dom of his course he promptly chose the 
shortest means to his end. After all it 
took but verv few minutes to bring her 
excited ravings down to one wailing, only 
half coherent cry— 

“He is my baby! You shall not have 
him! He is mine, mine!” 

Beyond that he did not seem able to 
move her and half ashamed, wholly ex- 
asperated, he gave way to one final out- 
burst. 

“Confound it. Edie! The boy isn’t 
vours! He isn’t mine! He’s ours!” 

Edith raised her flushed, bright-eyed 
face to his. 

“He is mine!” she reiterated with a 
sudden slow forced calmness. 

Kent hesitated for an instant. Then 
he did a thing he had never done before. 
Without another word, without a sign of 
good-bye he turned on his heel and strode 
out of the room. 

The girl on the bed stared into the hall 
after him with hot, startled eves, holding 
her breath and waiting. Then, as she 
heard the lower hall door slam, her 
slender body seemed to collapse and she 
began to shake convulsively. ; 

Ten minutes later Ruth Darrell, en- 
tering the sick room with her usual 
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cheery smile, gave a gasp of dismay as 
she saw her patient’s condition. 

She sped swiftly across the room. 

“Dear!” she cried. “What is it?” 

For answer Edith suddenly threw her 
arms about her neck and burst into wild 
sobbing. Bit by bit the story came out. 
Indignant and alarmed Ruth listened and 
in spite of her soothing reassurances it 
was some time before she succeeded in 
quieting the little wife and more than an 
hour before she had the satisfaction of 
seeing her fall into a light sleep. 

Just after lunch there came a message 
from Maynard. Edith had awakened 
from her sleep quiet and, to all appear- 
ances, quite herself except for an odd, 
feverish look in her eyes and Ruth 
handed the note over to her with a smile. 
The next instant she turned quickly, at a 
little gasp behind her, to see Mrs. May- 
nard’s face go white and the bit of paper 
flutter to the floor. 

Later, when she was again at leisure. 
Ruth stooped and picking up the note, 
deliberately read it. 

“Am called to New York on business. 
Shall not be able to get home before 
starting. Hope all will continue to go 
well with you. 

Yours, 
Kent.” 

No word of endearment. No sign of 
regret. Ruth could scarcely believe her 
eyes. That Kent Maynard could do a 
thing like this! Could so far forget his 
wife’s weakness as to allow a foolish 
argument to take on the dignity of a 
quarrel ! 

She looked again at the note. No, 
there was no chance to send him word. 
But though she dropped the crumpled 
paper into the waste basket with a shrug 
of her shoulders her eyes grew grave as 
the afternoon wore along. The sick 
girl’s fever had given place to a strange 
apathy and Ruth was more worried than 
surprised when the following morning 
brought no change for the better. She 
failed to catch the doctor at his office 
and the message she left must have been 
mislaid for though she waited hopefully 
all day he did not come in. Toward 
evening, however, she saw a_ sudden 
change steal over the drawn little face 
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and hesitating no longer she sent the 
maid to the ’phone with an imperative 
message for the physician. If he was 
not in they must find him. She wanted 
him at once. . 

Dr. Benrow frankly owned himself at 
a loss to account for the collapse. He 
shook his head ruefully. 

“She was doing so well,” he said. 
Then his eyes narrowed as he turned 
them back toward the nurse. ‘There has 
been some sudden shock,” he finished 
sharply. 

Ruth’s reluctance gave way to her 
sense of duty. It was his right to know. 
Why he must know, of course! What 
had she been thinking of! And at once, 
in a few short sentences she told him the 
cause of the relapse. 

“Damn him!” cried the physician un- 
der his breath but with vehemence. “Beg 
pardon, Miss Darrell but—well, he ought 
to be that’s all.” 

“But Mrs. Maynard’s relatives?” she 
asked presently as he stood near the door, 
hat in hand, the heavy line still between 
his eyes. “There are none nearer than 
Vermont, I think. Shall T send for them ?” 

“They wouldn’t be able to make it. 
Still, perhaps you’d better. You say you 
can’t reach Maynard ?” 

“No, I got an address from the office 
this morning but I haven’t been able to 
locate him. They think he must have 
already started home.” 

“H’m! Well, do the best you can. I'll 
come in again in a couple of hours or so. 
And I'll trv to bring an extra nurse for 
the baby. You may need help.” 

Ruth saw him go with a sinking heart. 
For the first time in years she was seized 
with a dread amounting almost to panic, 
a wild desire to flee from her post, to 
escape from her responsibility. Her 
usually steady nerves were quivering 
oddly and it was all she could do to keep 
from crying out when the wide-eyed 
maid brought in a telegram. She tore it 
open quickly. It was from Mr. Maynard, 
of course. He must have received one 
of her messages. But no, this was ad- 
dressed to his wife. Oh!— 


“Will be home at four, Thursday. 
Took in Boston last minute. Forgive me, 
dear.” 
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Thursday ! 
nesday ! 

The evening passed and night came. 
Dr. Benrow came in once but failed to 
bring the other nurse. He patted her 
shoulder in an attempt at encouragement 
as he went out but she knew the look in 
his eyes too well to be deceived. 

At last dawn came and then—! 

Suddenly the terrible pitifulness of it 
overtook her. To have no relative, no 
dear one near! Only herself, a com- 
parative stranger! Obeying an uncon- 
trollable impulse she sent a hurried call 
for the doctor. It was useless, even 
foolish. There was nothing he could do. 
But she wanted him there. 

He came within a half hour. 
him at the door herself. 

“What!” 

His bushy eyebrows rose in surprised 
interrogation and his voice rang almost 
sharply. Even he had not expected it to 
come quite so soon, then. 

Ruth nodded, not trusting herself to 
speak and dropping her eyes to hide their 
unprofessional dimness. 

“Maynard’s not here yet, of course?” 

“No, he gets in this afternoon. An old 
college friend happened to call him up 
last night and has offered to do anything 
he can. I shall ask him to meet Mr. 
Maynard but—Oh, do you want me to 
stay ?” 

Dr. Benrow gazed down at her curi- 
ously. He did not remember ever hav- 
ing seen Miss Darrell unstrung before. 

“Only until to-morrow,” he said kind- 
ly. “TI shall have someone here for the 
baby then. You have been under a 
pretty hard strain.” 

Maynard did not arrive until evening 
and Ruth, who had seen the carriage 
plunge up the street and Kent half fall 
from it and stumble up the steps toward 
the door from whose knob hung the 
ominous streamers, went down stairs to 
meet him with clutched hands and tightly 
drawn lips. But when she stood on the 
lowest step looking down at the white, 
haggard face raised to hers, her anger 
was swept from her in a swift revulsion 
of feeling. Why anyone, anyone could 
afford to feel sorry for this man. In 
spite of everything, in spite of everything, 


And this was only Wed- 


She met 
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she reiterated to herself, he had loved 
Edith dearly, dearly. There was no 
shadow of doubt as to that. 

Ten months later Ruth Darrell was 
called again into the same neighborhood 
and as she and the tall, broad-shouldered 
man with her turned into the familiar 
street she wondered how and where Kent 
Maynard was and whether he had really 
given up the house, as he had told her 
he meant to do. She had thought of him 
and of Edith often. Her own life had 
seemed unwontedly drab and colorless 
after her glimpse of the bright side of 
the shield whose dark face had so often 
confronted her. For, as the weeks 
passed, she found herself forgetting the 
tragic ending of the idyl and recalling 
more and more the young wife’s radiant 
happiness, her pride and delight in her 
big boyish husband and her frank com- 
miseration for those who had never 
reached her dizzy height of joy. She 
had paid dearly for her happiness. Its 
very fulness had been her undoing and 
yet— Ruth felt tired. and _ perplexed. 
What was it that really made life worth 
while? Was she making a mistake after 


all? She glanced up at the man beside 
her. He had been patient, more than 
patient. She had no right to evade and 


parry and hesitate longer. Her heart 
beat more quickly, a flush showly deep- 
ened in her face. 

Suddenly a man turned the corner and 
came hurrying up the street. Involun- 
tarily she turned her head. The next in- 
stant she bent forward eagerly. Yes, it 
was he! 

; Dr. Ledyard’s puzzled gaze followed 
hers. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Wait.” 

Ruth laid a detaining hand on his arm. 
There was no one else on the block. 
Surely Mr. Mavnard would see her and 
cross over. She waited expectantly then 
gave a little characteristic shrug as he 
hurried quickly by. But her eyes still 
followed him and quite unconsciously 
she stood and watched him as he sprang 
up the steps of the well-remembered 
house, watched as the door was flung 
open from within and a tall dark-haired 
woman, totally unlike pretty, dainty 


“Oh, yes.” 
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Edith, stood for an instant framed in 
the doorway before his arms closed 
round her and with a boyish laugh that 
echoed across the street he bore her 
within and out of sight. 

Dr. Ledyard’s eyes, twinkling with 
amusement, came back to the girl at his 
side. 

“Just in the nick of time, weren’t we?” 
he laughed. 

It was a kindly, good-natured laugh 
but Ruth drew her eyebrows together 
sharply as she heard it. Her companion 
saw the frown and quickly misinterpreted 
it. 

“That’s Maynard, Kent Maynard,’ he 
explained. “Don’t you remember? You 
took care of his first wife.” 

“Remember? Yes. But 
know—” 

“That he was married again?” He 
laughed down quizzically into her startled 
face. “‘He’s been married about a month, 
I think. I suppose it does seem rather 
soon but Maynard’s a nice fellow, just 
the same. And I’ve no doubt he needed 
a wife—with the baby and all. I don't 
know that you can blame him.” 

Ruth made no answer only drew a long 


I didn’t 


breath as she looked up at the number 

of the house they were passing and saw 
that she had reached her destination. 
Mechanically she held out her hand for 
her suit-case. 

But as she stopped and faced him Dr. 
Ledyard’s smile suddenly vanished. He 
dropped the suit-case and seized her 
hands regardless of any chance on- 
looker. 

“Ruth!” he began impetuously. But 
she wrenched her hands free. 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t” she cried. “I 
know it’s been my fault; all my fault! | 
ought to have known long ago how im- 
possible it would be for me. I expect 
too much, demand too much. I cannot, 
cannot. I had no right to let you believe 
anything else even for an instant. Please 
forgive me. I am sorry.” 

She raised her eyes to his, imploring 
but unfaltering, There was no mistaking 
their meaning now and his face grew 
slowly gray as his fear changed sharply 
into conviction. For a long moment he 
gazed down at her. Tlien, as the door 
behind them opened, he silently lifted his 
hat and passed on down the street and 
out of sight. 
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A Medieval City With a Stirring 


Present. 


By MARIE DONEGAN WALSH 


N account of the famous “Cam- 
() orra” trial, now taking place in 
the quiet city in the Ciminian 
hills, much attention is drawn to 
Viterbo; where it is being tardily dis- 
covered what a field of interest—roman- 
tic, artistic, and historic,—attaches to the 
plucky little city which has gallantly held 
its own throughout the centuries ; defying 
pope, emperor and invader in turn, while 
steadily laying up for itself an accumu- 
lated treasure of architecture and artistic 
beauty which only now is realized by the 
traveler in search of “sensations.” 
For the very reason which led Italian 


justice to choose it as the tribunal in 
which to arraign a notable gang of evil- 
doers—remoteness from the chief cities 
and travel-lines. Viterbo has remained, 
so to speak, isolated, thus preserving its 
medizval character unspoilt. 

Up above it, on the green wooded 
heights of “Mons Ciminus” was the for- 
mer stronghold of Etruria; which yielded 
its mountain fastnesses only tardily to 
the great empire founded on the marshes; 
forcing it to send, not its common legions 
but its victorious generals; to bring 
Etruria to submission—to plant the 
Roman Eagles on the Etrurian ‘‘Arx.” 
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The spirit of its founders (for Viterbo 
is founded on an ancient Etruscan for- 
tress) has descended on the medizval 
city; for not even centuries of peace and 
calm remoteness from the stirring events 
of life have been able to break its sturdy 
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where, at constant intervals, great square 
watch-towers, with archers windows, 
loom up like colossal monsters, breaking 
the perspective line of wall. Massive 
sculptured gateways give entrance to the 
city ; and driving under the arched portal 
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independence. 

A good branch railway line connects 
Viterbo with Rome; but once the railway 
station ‘outside the gates” is left behind, 
the modern world of rush, din and fever 
seems a thing of the past. Out of the 
plains which lie between the Ciminian 
forest and the sea, rises up a city of 
towers and spires and palaces, encircled 
with a splendidly battlemented wall; 





of the “Porta Romana”—(the Roman 
Gate) one seems to enter a very citadel 
of medizval architecture. High up above 
the gate, between its battlements, a statue 
of the patroness of the city—“St. Rosa 
of Viterbo”—stands out against the sky, 
looking across the plains. 

Coming down the narrow stony streets, 
every turn and corner is an architectural 
surprise, making a stroll in Viterbo a real 














delight. Here an exquisitely-arched 
doorway claims the eye with its perfect 
grace, there a tall sombre palace built 
into a watch-tower, bears a cluster of 
carved shields of armorial bearings high 
up on its massive walls, or a flight of 
steps supported on arches, leading up to 
a medieval house. One wonders if it is 
all real, or whether this little town sleep- 
ing so quietly in the afternoon sunshine 
is not a dream of the past or a stage- 
scene of extraordinary fidelity to the 
middle ages! But behold, before us, a 
carved marble doorway of the thirteenth 
century, adorned with a grieze of 
acanthus leaves which would do credit 
to the “Elgin marbles’—a piece of 
sculptural work which would be in a 
museum elsewhere than Italy—and from 
its posts and lintels a shoemaker has hung 
garlands of stout country-shoes of his 
own manufacture; while he sits busily 
hammering at his last in the midst of the 
doorway, roaring out snatches from “The 
Merry Widow” as he works; in a tenor- 
voice not unworthy of Caruso. 

Viterbo is by no means a dream city 
living in memories; but a cheery lively 
town, which, while respecting her artistic 
beauties, believes in utilizing them. Up 
in a tall medieval tower (these towers 
occur on every few blocks on a Viterbo 
street) whose machicolations cut the sky 
with their bold outline; the ‘archers 
windows” have been furnished with glass 
panes and Nottingham lace curtains, 
not to mention pots of scarlet geraniums 
and bird-cages, In the arched doorway 
beneath, brilliantly picturesque masses of 
vegetables—carrots, lettuces, leeks and 
beets ( Viterbo is celebrated for its beets) 
are exposed for sale; while in another 
doorway, the shining flax is being combed 
and woven in bright lustrous twists, by 
sturdy bronzed young giants like ‘“Her- 
cules’—their white shirts flung open at 
the neck showing their strong brown 
throats, and the splendid muscles of their 
arms. Further on, a blacksmith’s shop, 
under a flight of carved stairs, is like 
some Rembrandt picture of “Vulcan’s 
Forge.” Wandering past all these fascin- 
ating street pictures in which Viterbo 
abounds, one comes suddenly on a glar- 
ing contrast—an old grey building, once 
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a church, with a painted shield upon its 
facade, on which is written “Court of 
Assizes”’; while outside its door four 
black prison-vans stand significantly 
waiting. It is a grim memento homo 
of the “Cause Celebre’ which has 
brought Viterbo a latter-day Renaissance 
—the tragedy which is being sifted with 
slow impartial justice (The “Cuocolo” 
trial has already gone on for over five 
months, and will drag its weary course 
all through the summer and autumn) 
behind those old time-worn walls, where 
thirty-nine prisoners in a huge cage, side 
by side with the “informer” in another 
smaller cage, wait with what patience 
they may, while the weary web of 
evidence is spun out with minutest detail! 
Five long years of imprisonment have 
elapsed, five months of trial; yet the 
darkness seems more impenetrable than 
ever, the sea of mystery will not give up 
its dead! 

Anyone who has witnessed the scene 
in the Viterbo Court House will not soon 
forget it—the curious background, of the 
great iron cage with its rows of prisoners, 
some careless, some defiant, few studied- 
ly indifferent ; but all respectable-looking 
and well-dressed—for all the world, (as 
one spectator expressed it quaintly) “like 
a row of benevolent philanthropists’— 
certainly not, on the whole, the desperate 
ruffians one might imagine, though most 
of the faces bear traces of singular hard- 
ness and callousness. Their aspect is not 
that of men who have been in prison for 
five years—the cnly sign of prison life 
being their custom of sitting with their 
hands folded together as if hand-cuffed ; 
for they are brought in twice daily, 
chained together and hand-cuffed ; though 
these are removed in the court. The 
smaller cage, near the large one, is always 
an object of intense interest ; with its one 
solitary figure inside; of the “Informer” 
—a young man dressed in black, evident- 
ly in fresh mourning; quiet, self-pos- 
sessed, respectable-looking; with only a 
certain unpleasant furtivity of expres- 
sion! One can scarcely realize that these 
meni are fighting, if not for their lives, at 
least for serious issues; except for the 
overwhelming display of military police 
force, armed to the teeth. Facing the 
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prisoners, on raised benches and desks, 
sit the “gentlemen of the jury’’ with an 
appearance of unwilling constraint; not 
unnatural during the strain of the pro- 
tracted trial. The most interesting 
nucleus in the curious picture, however, 
is the presidential bench, where, in a 
raised semicircle of carved oak stalls, 
the judges have their places, clad in the 
judicial robes which remind one strange- 
ly of the pictures of the ‘Council of Ten” 
—long black cloth gowns, velvet-edged, 
and octagonal black velvet caps—the 
group representing some of Italy’s best 
forensic talent. A wholly interesting 
tigure is that of the Presiding Judge or 
“President,” with his calm unmoved face, 
trained to impassivity, where only the 
incisively-keen grey eyes, lifting like a 
veil every now and then, (as the Judge 
speaks, in a perfectly-modulated voice, 
which carries to the extreme limits of 
the court) reveal the strong yet re- 
strained personality of the man, together 
with the firmly-moulded somewhat 
satirical mouth. Supporting the Presi- 
dent, on either side come the Assistant 
Judges. Two of these present widely- 
different types of Italian law-givers, 
notable in their abrupt contrast. The 
first is motionless, languid, apparently in- 
different, leaning back in his high carved 
chair, with an air of physical exhaustion ; 
one would say almost as if bored by the 
uproar going on around him. But let a 
prisoner or witness be summoned for ex- 
amination on some important point of 
evidence and watch the transformation! 
The Judge’s attitude scarcely changes. 
He still leans his head wearily on his 
elbow—only the tired-looking eyes, with 
deep black circles around them, seem 
suddenly to leap into dangerous life; 
narrowing into such a concentrated fixity 
of attention—never moving, never 
wavering, pinning the witness as in a 
vice, that one imagines the individual be- 
fore him, rolling off a glib tale, must feel 
the intense magnetism of the Rontgen 
ray intelligence, which is searching every 
fibre of his brain, every atom of his per- 
sonality! It is like watching a panther 
about to spring; and when suddenly the 
strain relaxes, the evidence is over; the 
victim steps down, considerably less self- 
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confident, and the Judge closes his eyes 
again with renewed weariness! The 
mental photograph has been taken inex- 
orably however, and will appear later 
when needed, in its proper place...... 
Lhe other Assistant Judge is the exact 
antithesis of his colleague—an intense, 
somewhat military figure, even in its 
legal robes, erect at his desk, at attention, 
wirily-alert, with great black penetrating 
eyes which seem all too pervading for the 
small strenuous face, absolutely vibrating 
with keen personality. The eyes seem to 
Hash out electric sparks as he turns them 
from one person to another. No detail 
is too small for his attention. Everything 
must be verified; no careless statement 
is allowed to pass; and though his words 
are few, they are terribly, startlingly, to 
the point; rapped out with the clean in- 
cisiveness of a dissecting-knife and un- 
veiling an incongruous or false statement 
with keenest satire. One feels on only 
looking at this man, that it must be a 
character to whom falsehood and hypoc- 
risy are abhorrent ; whose intense love of 
justice would make him unsparing to the 
wrong-doer. Down in the crowded 
“Forum” where the lawyers for the 
“Crown” and the “Defence” are conduct- 
ing the war of words, interest and ex- 
citement wax strong, as now one, now 
another, of the legal gentlemen hotly dis- 
pute a knotty point, or thrash out shred 
of evidence till it breaks in pieces. Two 
or three “advocates” may be speaking at 
once; one voice drowning another; even 
a prisoner from the cage may break in 
with a shouted comment; till the lay- 
mind is utterly unable to follow even the 
thread of the discussion ; and one marvels 
if even the participants in the wordy duel 
can attempt to hear the various argu- 
ments, Suddenly a single voice, different 
from all the rest, deep and though almost 
low, curiously reverberating, breaks in 
upon the uproar like a bell, quieting it 
instantly, like a familiar hand laid on the 
neck of a nervously restive horse! A tall 
heavy young man, standing there in his 
picturesque “toga”; with long black hair 
thrown back in a lion’s mane from his 
fine head, is speaking, quietly and un- 
emotionally ; but with a curiously mag- 
netic quality in his voice which seems to 
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exert a strange spell on this widely differ- 
ing audience. Many apparently, violently 
disagree with the speaker’s views, some 
impatient lawyer springs up irritably to 
attack, then instantly subsides, as the 
“silver-tongued” orator , holding up a de- 
taining hand, continues his argument; 
each syllable given its utmost value, each 
word falling like musical notes. The ad- 
vocate continues till every statement he 


of lawyers offers to interrupt; the 
strained unwilling jury lean back, un- 
sit quietly listening, and the weary 
consciously soothed. Even the prisoners 
judges relax for a second, as the wonder- 
ful voice continues, slowly deliberately, 
magnetically; one has often heard of 
voices which sway crowds, but seldom 
experienced their value, but this Italian 
lawyer most certainly possesses that most 
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intends to make is made, then the hub- 
bub recommences, arguments flying 
across the rival camps like a football. 
But occasionally the strangely dominant 
resonant voice interposes, prefacing its 
remarks or comments courteously with 
the one word addressed to the Judge, 
“Eccellenza!”’ (which must be heard 
pronounced by a cultured Italian voice, 
to give it full value). Then the uproar 
quiets instantaneously. Some strange 
psychical quality must belong to such a 
voice, some unconsciously compelling 
force. Not the noisiest, most turbulent 


rare of gifts to a high degree....The 
scene is indeed a curiously interesting 
one, to the chance spectator. Strange 
that we are so constituted, that somber 
as it is and unsavoury, the human in- 
terest is overpowering for the moment; 
yet one turns from the dark places gladly 
into the brilliant sunshine of the “Piazza 
Pubblico”—the center of life in old 
Viterbo. The XIIth century palace is a 
truly splendid architectural pile, with its 
colossal “Della Rovere” Arms of Pope 
Julius II., and its high arched windows, 
arcaded portico of majestic columns, its 
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adorned with the “Lions of Viterbo” in 
high relief. Above soars the “Monal- 
desca” Tower—light, airy, yet solid in its 
medieval masonry—the gaily-tiled clock- 
face contrasting strangely with the deep 
booming note of its bell which sounds 
sonorously over the city. All around the 
medieval buildings of the square, bas- 
reliefs representing the “Lion of Viterbo” 
—are let into the walls, for everyone 
here knows the fact that Hercules him- 
self, in person, visited Viterbo in the 
twilight ages, and finding the city to his 
taste. took it under his protection and 
gave it the symbolic beast of strength to 
be its symbol. The city clung fiercely 
to this symbol through Guelf and Ghibel- 
line feuds , modifying it later by the ad- 
dition of a “palm-tree” of peace—under 
which the “Viterbo Lion”’—of truculent 
asnect proudly stands (very much, be it 
said, in the attitude of the historic Trish- 
man who would have peace at any price. 
even if he had to fight for it! For this 
addition of a “palm-tree” to Viterbo’s 
coat-of-arms means a hardly contested 
peace. won by the crushing of a smaller 
rival, its Ftruscan neighbour, Férento: 
whom Viterbo burnt to the ground in the 
XTth century; completing the conquest by 
annexing the coat of arms of Férento— 
the palm-tree.” to the “Viterbese Lion.” 
The cities of Ftruria, however. were hard 
to obliterate from the landscape: those 
grim rock-dwellers with their splendid 
art, their enigmatic history, left their 
mark; and long after the remains of the 
proud little imperial city, built above the 





Etruscan, had crumbled into dust. 
Férento’s exquisite, Etrusco Roman 


Ampitheatre came to light, still crown- 
ing the soft green hillsides in splendid 
preservation , one of the most interesting 
surroundings of Viterbo, Posterity owes 
a debt to both Viterbo and Férento, how- 
ever; for the picturesqueness of the sym- 
bol; for the most intensely-striking de- 
corative feature of the corner of the 
municipal palace, looking down the nar- 
row street, is the grim old “Lion,” sur- 
mounting a column, while above are 
clustered a group of splendid armorial 
bearings carved in high relief. 

Opposite the “Lion” on the other side 
of the square, stands a tiny church, with 
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a curious marble tomb encrusted into its 
facade raised on columns, with marble 
decorations above. 

It is an antique sarcophagus of pagan 
times, representing in raised sculptural 
work, the “Hunt of Meleager.” Inside 
the sarcophagus lies no hero of Greece 
and Rome; no Pope or Emperor, before 
whom the city quailed or fought; but 
(take off your hats! gentlemen! only a 
woman! young and comely—of such ex- 
ceeding comeliness indeed that gallant in- 
flammable little Viterbo went to war on 
her account, and raised this peerless sar- 
cophagus to her memory after her death, 
out here on the public square! 

Buttonhole any good citizen of Viterbo. 
even any intelligent bov or girl, and they 
will give you the history of the nopular 
heroine of the city, “La Bella Galliana”! 
Enjoy it while you can; pitv yourself if 
you cannot believe it; for “Bella Gal- 
liana” lives in the memories of her towns- 
people as no imaginary woman ever 
could have done. Celebrated for her 
beauty as one of the marvels of the age. 
this Viterbese maiden lived in the XTTth 
centurv. Tradition interests one from 
the outset in the heroine bv asserting 
with gusto, that so clear of skin was she. 
and with so column-like a throat of 
transparent whiteness, that when she 
drank the generous red wine, the rosy 
fluid could be seen, trickling down her 
alabaster throat! 

No wonder then, that wild beasts 
respected her loveliness, that suitors from 
far and wide came to woo this marvel 
among women! Innumerable are the 
similarity of the old Egyptian, Greek and 
legends told about her, showing the 
Roman myths to those of the middle 
ages. One such tradition states that 
Viterbo kept a sacred bull, to which each 
year was sacrificed a victim, (as tribute 
from the city.) which must be young and 
fair! “la Bella Galliana”—the most 
beautiful being in Viterbo—was brought 
forward as a scapegoat, to appease the 
terrible beast. When she was conducted 
to the sacrificial spot, however, a lion 
sprang out from the forest, and killing 
the bull with a stroke of his paw. 
liberated the maiden and retired again to 
the mountains. leaving her unharmed! 
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On this account—so says the chronicler 
—Viterbo inserted a “lion” into its coat- 
of-arms! A far more romantic story 
relates how a marauding baron came to 
win this medieval “Helen of Troy” from 
her father’s Tower! The latter gentle- 
man, being cast in resolute mold, defied 
the Baron by shutting his family up in 
one of the medieval wall-towers which 
bears to this day the name of the “Torre 





ing medieval fashion of “might is right.” 
Being equally well-armed, “La Bella Gal- 
liana’s” father refused the suitor uncon- 
ditionally. Whereupon the Baron, hav- 


ing recourse to strategy, accepted his dis- 
missal with apparently good grace, only 
begging as a boon that he might be al- 
lowed to gaze once upon his lady-love. 
This modest request being granted, “La 
Bella Galliana” appeared at the window 
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della Bella Galliana.” The siege being 
long and desperate and the suitor deter- 
mined, much blood-letting resulted. Con- 
sequently, seeing it could only end in de- 
feat, the Spartan father slew his fair 
daughter with his own hand and threw 
her dead body out of the Tower to the 
aron, saying that dead he might have 
her, alive never! Another version runs 
that a Roman Baron, swearing to possess 
himself of the famous beauty, arrived in 
Viterbo with his foraging band, and en- 
camping under the stern parent’s tower, 
demanded his bride in the old free-boot- 


in the tower, whereupon the Baron’s 
archers shot her dead!....It would ap- 
pear that human nature remains much 
alike in every age, and even in the heroic 
period of history, cynics were not want- 
ing to leaven the paste of romance, judg- 
ing from the following version of the 
“Bella Galliana” story! Indeed a touch 
of thoroughly modern skepticism peeps 
out in the narration of the old chronicler, 
who asserts that a hot-headed Roman 
Baron, inflamed by the accounts of her 
peerless beauty, rode galloping to Viterbo 
to lay siege to the fair. Having beheld 
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her with his own eyes, however, the ar- 
dent lover found “La Bella Galliana’s 
charms vastly overrated; and turned tail 
promptly to ride back to Rome—a sadder 
and wiser man! leaving the Viterbese 
beauty to survive—probably to a ripe old 
age! This story, though the least 
romantic, is perhaps, from its very 
“naturalness” the most authentic of all! 
Nevertheless Galliana’s legend adds life 
and color, with an inimitable touch of 
human nature, to the medieval history of 
Viterbo, Human interest, however, it 
seldom lacks. Up in the old “Palazzo 
Pubblico,” one may spend an interesting 
morning in the vast re-echoing empty 
Council-Halls, living again in the stirring 
life represented by the frescoes on the 
walls. Each event, not only historic but 
legendary, is represented there; from 
Hercules’ earliest coming, to the history 
of Peleologus, the first Emperor of Con- 
stantinople (whom the Viterbese claim 
as a fellow-citizen) and the civic annals 
of Viterbo under both Emperors and 
Popes! The beauty-spot of the “Palazzo 
Pubblico,” however, is its ancient “Cor- 
tile” or “courtyard,” a spot from which 
it is difficult to tear oneself away. 

At mid-day, when the sun is fierce, 
and all the world (including the Judges, 
Jury and prisoners of the famous Trial) 
takes a “siesta”—the great arched door- 
way of the “Palazzo Pubblico” is shut. 
But later, as the breeze freshens and the 
soft evening light begins to settle in the 
western sky no spot in al! Viterbo’s 
street-pictures is more worthy a long 
lingering visit. The massive doorway- 
masonry frames the “cortile” like a pic- 
ture, throwing out into splendid relief 
the stone columns of the cloister. with 
their massive capitals; but beyond, all is 
light and brightness. It is an enchanted 
scene in its stillness. An exquisite me- 
dieval fountain adorns the terrace, with 
a background of walls and towers and 
open country, stretching away into blue 
undulating distances, melting impercep- 
tibiy into a pale transparent summer sky. 
Around the court lie Etruscan sarco- 
nhagi; each recumbent figure on its 
couch with its libatory urn seeming like 
the “genus loci” of this old Etrurian 
citadel; where the “buried peoples” still 
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hold benevolent sway. A single acacia 
tree, heavy with soft green and white, 
droops almost to the ground, swaying to 
and fro in the breeze, shading the repose 
of the still Etrurian company! Only the 
soft musical plash of falling water from 
the fountain disturbs the restful stillness. 
It is difficult to believe that one is not 
miles from a city, in the dreamland of 
Etruria; but only five minutes away lies 
the center of the medieval interest of 
Viterbo—the Cathedral-close—with its 
grand old papal palace. Architecturally, 
the papal palace at Viterbo is one of the 
most interesting monuments in Italy, 
which deserves to be better known to the 
student of medieval architecture. After 
traversing many narrow streets, this 
wide-open square comes upon the eye 
almost as a surprise. The heaviness of 
the facade of the Romanesque cathedral 
only serves to enhance the effect of the 
peculiar and original grace of the Gothic 
building—its massive flight of steps, its 
exquisite open arches, and the pure 
Gothic traceries of the slenderly-arched 
windows. This beautiful old survival of 
its architecture is like an epitome of the 
middle ages—strength and conflict, com- 
bined with strong artistic feeling. One 
gazes with interest upon this venerable 
pile which has seen so much, A strange. 
almost human personality lingers about 
these old historic stones, as if the 
snirit of the vigorous life which went on 
about them, entered into their inanimate 
surface, galvanizing them into a vitality, 
whose magnetism passes into one’s 
consciousness. This papal palace has 
stood on the verge of history since the 
foundation of Viterbo’s citadel on this 
spot in the dim Etrurian past, and all 
through the middle ages of strife and 
event—external and internal. But the 
XIIIth century saw its most thrilling 
happenings. Several of the long line of 
pontiffs have died in the ancient palace; 
one of these—Pope John XXII., (a 
Portugese whose monument is in the 
neighbouring cathedral) met his death in 
tragic fashion through the walls of his 
bed-chamber falling upon him and 
crushing him to death. Not far away 
from its portals one of the most tragic- 
ally premeditated of bloody deeds (even 
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for the middle ages) took place; con- 
necting the history of England with that 
of Viterbo. Among the sovereigns and 
princes who had come to assist at a con- 
clave for the election of a pope, was 
Duke Henry of Cornwall (nephew of 
King Henry III.). Enemies had followed 
him, however, even to this distant Italian 
city, for vengeance was vowed against 
his house by the sons of Simon de Mont- 
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Pope Clement IV. Time was evidently 
not money in the medieval days. Two 
long years the “Fathers of the Church” 
tarried in their choice, till the good 
people of Viterbo, wearied of their vacil- 
lating indecision, resorted to the strenu- 
ous measure of taking off the roof of 
the Conclave Hall to expedite matters! 
Even this extreme expedient failed in its 
object; and the further experiment was 
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fort who had been slain at Evesham. 
Princes and cardinals were assisting at a 
mass celebrated at the beginning of the 
conclave; when, disregarding the place 
of sanctuary, a band of De Montfort’s 
armed men rushed forward at the solemn 
moment of the Elevation of the Host 
and stabbed the young prince to the heart 
as he stood at the altar. .. . Most interest- 
ing of all the happenings of the papal 
palace of Viterbo, however, was the first 
papal conclave, which took place within 
its walls in 1868, when the cardinals 
assembled there to elect a successor to 


tried, of cutting off the cardinals’ good 
supply; so that “roofless” and ration- 
less” they must perforce come to some 
decision! Needless to say a speedy 
election resulted; and Pope Gregory X. 
assumed the papal chair! Even in 
modern times Viterbo seems to under- 
stand the “art of waiting”; for the 
“cause celébre” now being debated within 
its battlemented walls bids fair to rival 
the famous thirteenth century conclave in 
length ! 

Inside, the conclave hall (which now 
forms part of the modern episcopal 
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palace) is vast and lofty, with traces of 
frescoed decorations on the raftered 
roof and window arches; but from the 
windows on the western side stretches 
the most exquisite prospect in all this 
“city of prospects.” 

Looking across a wooded ravine’ of 
green vines, and olive terraces, tremu- 
lously silver in the sunlight, the noble 
outline of Viterbo’s massive encircling 
wall, broken here and there by a square 
tower, appears, high in relief on the 
landscape. Notably, in the middle dis- 
tance, the historic tower of “La Bella 
Galliana” cuts the sky with its somber 
bulk; and the patriotic Viterbese points 
out with unction the exact round window 
from which the Spartan father of Viter- 
bo threw his daughter’s dead body to the 
Baron who waited below for his bride! 

Beyond the vast stretches of Cam- 
pagna land, golden with feathery broom, 
and billowing softly into blue hills full of 
a tender atmosphere, such as Perugino 
loved to paint—a city with a huge oc- 
tagonal dome rises sharply against the 
sky and a green ridge of mountain! Go 
where one will, this dome and distant city 
dominates the horizon—‘‘Montefiascone” 
—the hill city above the Lake of Bolsena ; 
famous for all time from its legend of 
the wine of “Est-Est-Est!” the one land- 
mark, in the expanse of hill, forest and 
“campagna” by which Viterbo is bound- 
ed. The prospect is so fair to the eye; 
so altogether restful in its summer love- 
liness that one is fain to linger in- 
definitely in the embrasure of the Gothic 
window; feasting the eye on Nature’s 
“riot” of beauty, no longer wondering 
where the Preraphaelite Masters got 
their coloring but how human hands had 
ever been able to arrest it “on the wing” 
so to speak, and transfer it to canvas 
for posterity....Yet the charm of me- 
dieval Viterbo is calling one from this 
fairyland of Nature into the quiet nar- 
row streets, where time seems to have 
stood still, and palace, arch and portico 
stand side by side—(the perfect survival 
of the past when they too lived in the 
city’s history,) looking out on the many 
fountains which were Viterbo’s architec- 
tural glory. In every square is the sound 
of running water from a medieval foun- 


tain, no two alike; and the olive-skinned 
dark-eyed Viterbese women, drawing 
water from the fountains and posing 
their Etruscan water-pots on their heads 
with unconscious grace, form one of the 
most picturesque sights of this city which 
should be an artist’s paradise. 

Many of the Viterbo Fountains—such 
as the “Fountain of the Lions” (an ex- 
quisite fourteenth century work) or the 
“Fontana Grande”—are valuable works 
of art; othcrs are interesting from their 
connections, such as the ‘Fountain of 
Santa Rosa” (where the city’s patroness 
as a child miraculously mended the 
broken jug of a poor neighbour) but one 
and all give a singular individuality to the 
ancient streets where they so fittingly be- 
long. Rob the city of her fountains and 
much of her personality would be gone. 
One comes to look for these Viterbo 
fountains with increasing pleasure, 
becoming familiar with their picturesque 
charm. Like the towers they seem to 
strike a personal note; and the Gothic 
architecture of palace, street, or court- 
yard would be incomplete without its 
graceful fountain, where the water purls 
from many jets into a wide basin. 

So far, in this sketch of the medieval 
city, we have only touched on its outward 
aspect, such as can be seen along the 
narrow old-world streets; but inside the 
dim interiors of ancient churches and 
cloisters, there are architectural and pic- 
torial treasures worthy of repeated visits 
such as the papal monuments of Ar- 
nolfo’s peerless thirteenth century work ; 
or the shrine of “Santa Rosa””—the youth- 
ful patroness of the city. Outside the 
quaintly named “Porta della Verita’’ 
(Gate of Truth) an exquisite Gothic 
cloister adjoins a disused church where 
much of the artistic interest of Viterbo 
centers. If one has chanced upon it un- 
expectedly, towards sunset, in an evening 
stroll “outside the gates,” the beauty of 
the deserted church comes almost as a 
revelation. It is full of bricks and scaf- 
folding , and all the paraphernalia of re- 
novation , for “Santa Maria della Verita” 
is destined to be the new municipa: mu- 
seum of Viterbo. But when the work- 
men are gone and all is still, a quiet- 
voiced “custode” leads one through the 
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cloister, with its Gothic arches, (where 
sweet-scented flowers run wild, in the 
green overflowing exuberance of an 
Italian garden;) into a_ side-chapel; 
wherea wall-fresco of the fourteenthcen- 
tury glows absolutely into vivid life, as 
the rosy evening light falls full upon it! 
The work of Lorenzo di Viterbo (a 
rare old master belonging utterly to the 
medieval city, as does everything else in 
Viterbo,) reminds one of Masaccio’s 
frescoes in Florence. Each figure is a 
study of contemporary life and costume 
—each face, with its strong characteriza- 
tion, a portrait, -o that the whole fresco 
seems to make the Viterbo of the middle 
ages come before the eye not as a picture 
but a living scene—the fitting comple- 
ment to the architectural surroundings 
which have come down intact from the 
thirteenth century ; amid which these me- 
dieval figures lived their vigorous life. 
This pictorial representation was the one 


thing needed, to give realization to Viter- 
bo! Now, after having seen it, as one 
goes down the narrow streets in the 
twilight , the pictured figures can be seen, 
in their sculptured doorways, in the ar- 
mourers’ shop, at the Gothic windows, 
living in Ghibelline and Guelfic feuds, 
gossiping over the doings of the day; no 
longer shadowy figures of the past, but 
human beings full of the overflowing in- 
terest and movement of daily life. 

The architects left us the complete 
background of the medieval city—a page 
of contemporary history—the old Viter- 
bese Master filled it with life and color. 

To modern Italy also, must be given 
the due of preserving its art and an- 
tiquities with reverent hands; so that the 
old medieval city stands unique and un- 
spoilt—a place of pilgrimage for those 
who love the medieval side of Italy bet- 
ter even than her classic period or the 
splendor of her Renaissance 
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By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM : 


BOOK III. 
CHAPTER II. CONTINUED. 


And now for the first time Ruth 
noticed the room in which she was,—a 
long low room with a great fireplace, 
handsomely tilted at one end; a floor of 
inlaid wood with a gay rug across it; a 
claw footed table, in the centre; a tall 
clock in one corner; a wide handsome 
secretary, with brass handled drawers 
below and opened above showing the 
drawers and pigeon holes; a small spin- 
net in the corner, the first Ruth had ever 
seen ; and on one side of the wall above a 
stiff backed sofa hung three portraits. 

The first, a man with flowing powdered 
locks, and handsome face showing be- 
tween; then one with hair slightly pow- 
dered and drawn back from a haughty, 
handsome face; the third man had a 
kinder and simpler look. There was a 


likeness between them all, and of them 
all to George Trowbridge standing below, 
fingering a gun. Ruth rose anu went to- 
ward him, standing before him timidly: 

“If—if I could help thee.” 

He turned toward her smiling. ‘Can 
you fire a gun.” 

“I might learn,” she said. 
smiled at her. 

“Hold out your arm, eyes that way, 
straighter,—now shut one eye and press 
here.” He was placing her fingers and 
holding the gun against her shoulder. 
She flushed a little, there seemed some- 
thing not so wholly serious about this 
sort of help. “And then it goes off. 
Could you do it?” 

“Why, I think so, it is quite easy.” 

Here there was heard a sudden howl 
by the fire. In aiming the gun, Ruth had 
unconsciously pointed it at Caleb; he 
was behind a high backed chair crying 
out at her. “’Tis enough to be shot by 


He still 
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the Indians, but not by thee, Ruth Wil- 
liams, a follower of the Sister.” 

lf George Trowbridge had not held 
the gun it would have fallen to the floor. 
“Shot! I! Oh, I could not!—Why 
didst thou tell me hold it?” she turned on 
him with a quick flash. , 

“I thought you wished to help.” 

“But not by hurting anybody,” she 
cried in defense. 

There was a thundering knock at the 
door. Ruth drew nearer her protector 
and he, disliking to move from such 
sweet company, called out to a man to be 
careful in unbarring the door, and stand 
ready. Then as they waited, he turned 
to Ruth again: 

“Are you afraid?” 

‘Nay, why should | be?” She smiled 
with trank bravery in her brown eyes. 
Then into the room walked James Foster, 
panting a little and dropping into the first 
chair. 

“’Twas arun I had. I was down the 
road towards the town and heard the red 
rascals in the woods. There are not 
many, but they are wild with the drink, 
some white man has maddened them 
with.” Yet while he spoke of other 
things, his eyes were on Ruth who had 
drawn a little away from George Trow- 
bridge. His lips curled suddenly in an 
ugly smile, ‘“’Tis fortunate I stopped 
here to warn thee.” 

“And for a good shelter, James Fos- 
ter,” cried Mrs. Brown stoutly. “And 
much good would such late warning be, 
if we were not already fortified. Now 
Caleb, take a gun and shoot if thou 
canst.” 

“II am a peaceful follower of the 
Sister,” stammered Caleb. 

“Have you good eyes,” asked George 
Trowbridge of Caleb. “Then go above 
and from the upper window watch to- 
ward the wood.” 

“T have good eyes,” muttered Caleb, 
half loth to leave the lighted security of 
the lower room, “but ’tis only owls can 
see in the dark.” 

“Well, see what you can above. And 
since you are here, James Foster, will 
you have a gun?” 

“Yes,” said James Foster, seizing the 
piece presented with a zeal scarce befit- 
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ting his garb and speech. “And if | can 
have a shot at the red fiend I shall be 
glad.” He looked toward Ruth once 
more, who was again before the fire. 
‘How many have you here, only six? 
There are more than that coming with 
fire-brands in their hands, Think you 
we can beat them off?” 

Ruth was leaning a little forward; he 
liked to have her look at him with such 
wide, intent eyes and would have gone 
on if George 1 rowbridge had not broken 
in impatiently. 

“We could do it with half the number 
if we keep our heads and know how and 
when to fire.” 

Here was a loud howl from above. 
‘Come hither ! come hither George Trow- 
bridge, they are coming from the wood! 
Praise the Lord!” 

Everybody started, even the Dame and 
Ruth, as if to go to the stairs and look 
with Caleb, but George Trowbridge 
turned on them with his quick orders. 
“Sam you go to stable. You, Will, 
at the back of the house and you in the 
room at the other side. Stay here your- 
self, James Foster, while I go to see 
Caleb.” He was half way up the stairs, 
shouting over his shoulder. 

As he left the room, James Foster 
came over toward the fire. “Ruth, thou 
wilt see how I will protect thee. Have 
no fear.” 

“I have no fear,” said Ruth lifting her 
face calmly. “Why should I fear, the 
Lord will take care of us all.” 

“If we were but in Beulah,” lamented 
Sister Brown. “Three times since I 
have been in this spot, have the Indians 
become excited and tried to burn the 
houses, Sometimes they did, and killed 
a man and his daughter—but never have 
they come near Beulah, They fear the 
Sister North and South as a prophet of 
the Spirit. Oh, Ruth, were we but in 
Beulah.” 

George Trowbridge coming down the 
stairs, heard the last words. 

“I am sorry you cannot feel as safe as 
in Beulah, but I will do my best. I think 
it would be best for the women to go up 
stairs, it is safer, up there in every way. 
Will you go up?” 

“T will do as thou dost wish,” said 
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Ruth rising. “But | am not afraid.” 

Caleb who had come down now, 
danced after her. “1 will go with thee 
and protect the timid women. Praise the 
Lord.” We 

“Stay, Caleb, and shoot!” said his wife 
turning on him, and the new made hus- 
band reluctantly obeyed. 

Ruth went to the upper window in the 
darkened room and looked far out into 
the gloom. In the west the harsh black- 
ness of the storm was giving place to the 
velvety darkness of night; the heavy 
clouds were rolling up like scrolls from 
the horizon showing a_ star-studded 
purple behind; the rain was not yet over, 
but it was finishing like a child tired with 
crying with little drops and sobs of wind 
between. Far away there danced a light 
close to the earth, like a firefly; it was 
coming nearer; another flickered beside 
it, and another; they came still nearer 
and Ruth saw strange shifting figures ; 
she thought of the solemn dignified men 
before the Sister’s preaching and smiled 
at the difference. 

“You must not stand at the window, 
Ruth,” said a voice behind her, 

She turned with a little start and 
looked around. It was still dark in the 
room. Dame Beekham had left the one 
candle in the hall and the place was full 
of shadows, but she knew the voice. 

“But I can look out and watch for 
thee as well as Caleb.” 

George Trowbridge stood beside her. 
“They cannot build many fires in this 
dampness.” 

He threw up the window and the heavy 
drip of soaked leaves was heard, the 
satisfied gurgle of full, flowing gutters. 
Then he turned toward Ruth: ‘Promise 
me you will not come to the windows.” 

Something seemed to pailpitate in the 
soft darkness between them. He took 
hold of her hand as if to lead her away; 
but suddenly she stiffened. 

“Thank thee, I can go myself,” she 
said gently, moving toward the door. 

Then out of the dimness came a wail. 
“Thee isn’t going to leave me here by 
myself, if I knows it,’ and Dame Beek- 
ham’s ample figure was blocking the 
door-way. 

George Trowbridge brought from the 
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room a chair and placed it in the hall, 
then he went back for another. Dame 
Beekham peered after him, then she 
beckoned with her pudgy forefinger to 
Ruth, The two women stood in the door- 
way and strained their ears, for the man 
was standing at the open window and 
was listening. There was a soft regular 
pit-pat that came faintly to the farther 
listeners. Was it only the drip of the 
rain? Then quickly but softly he closed 
the window, and came running past the 
two at the door and down the stairs. 

Then the night commenced for Ruth, 
The house was in half-darkness; only 
one dim candle below and one at the far 
end of the upper hall. There were men’s 
quick footsteps below, now and then 
somebody came running up the stairs and 
from room to room. Sometimes there 
were quick commands shouted, there 
were the sharp reports of guns, now and 
again a shrill, piercing, horrible cry from 
without. Dinah moaned and wept, sit- 
ting on the floor in the corner. Mrs. 
Brown rocked fearfully in her chair. 
Ruth walked back and forth in the hall, 
now and then pausing at the top of the 
stair-case to lean over and listen and 
watch. Once she knelt by her chair and 
prayed most earnestly. Then she was 
back to the head of the stairs. As she 
leaned over for this last time, she saw 
somebody come running up the stairs to- 
ward her. 

Then a sudden cry rang through the 
house,—a cry of pain and sorrow, for 
Ruth saw on George Trowbridge’s cheek 
a dark spot in the dim light, and below it 
and from it, other spots on his white 
stock. 

“Thou are hurt,” she cried, with her 
round chin quivering. She tore at her 
neckerchief, standing before him on the 
stair so that he could not pass, and with 
trembling fingers she took it from her 
neck and ‘bound it about his face. “Is it 
deep? Is it bad?” she moaned over him 
as she tied it. 

He could see her white throat swelling 
in the tiny triangle of the neck and bosom 
exposed by the neckerchief’s removal, as 
he stood a step below her. 

“No, no, nothing but a scratch, for 
which I am glad, very glad.” 
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“Glad!” she drew a little away from 
him and he must pass her, for time was 
precious: But she stood where he left 
her and repeated, “glad!” 

The man who had been standing below 
in the hall, watching them, was now at 
the great front door locked and chained 
and heavily barred. He had seen her 
from below seeming to be almost in 
George Trowbridge’s arms, and above 
all he had heard the cry. Ruth, though 
staring down on him with a vague won- 
dering glance, with the color deep on her 
neck and cheek, saw him not at first; 
then her glance focused on him. He was 
unbarring the great door. Ruth was down 
the stairs with quick, light steps, her hand 
fell on his arm, her eyes were on his. 

What madness is this, James Foster?” 
she demanded of him; her head was high. 

‘No madness,” he muttered with the 
bar still in his hand. 

“But thou wilt. be killed if thou dost 
go without.” 

“I would rather die than see what I am 
powerless to help.” 

Ruth shook her head at him, “Nay, it 
is not so bad as that. The Lord will be 
our defense, shall we give up so soon? 
Thou are not brave. The righteous should 
have no fear of the wicked, James.” 

“'Tis not that fear I have,” he said 
sullenly ; he fingered the bar and looked 
down. “’Tis fear for thee. I can no 
longer stay and see thee give thyself to 
this man of whom thou knowest naught. 
What thinkest thou they will say in 
Beulah when they know that Ruth Wil- 
liams, the future Sister, has been to a 
man’s house by night alone.” 

Ruth stood looking at kim motionless, 
her wide eyes deepened in color and 
shone out on the dimness, she seemed 
perfectly rigid for a moment, he could 
not see the swelling in her white throat ; 
but when she spoke her voice shook a 
little. 

“None who had heart of compassion 
would have refused to warn a defenseless 
man, ’tis our duty to help neighbors.” 

“But I did come to warn him, there 
was no need of two.” 

“Peace, James Foster,” Ruth spoke 
commandingly, the man was awed. “Why 
should I excuse myself to thee, for a 
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common act of kindness. Stop thy silly 
slanders! Go within and defend us still, 
if thou hast the spirit of a man.” She 
pointed one finger at him, her voice rang 
out low, and vibrating, with something 
she had never felt before; he could not 
disobey her, he dropped the bar in its 
place and skulked into the next room. 

Ruth stood immovable as he left her. 
Then her face began to work, the color 
came and left her cheeks; she thought of 
the moment in the dark room, on the 
stair, 

She gave a little moan and threw up 
her hands with a quick gesture; then 
turned to the room on the opposite side. 
She went to the door and called the man 
within, 

“Come here a moment, | must go out. 
Luit and bar the door behind me.” 

“No, no, ye mustn't,” said the man, a 
duil faithful creature. 

“Do as I bid thee,” the quick fingers 

were already at the bolt and bars. 
“There they are unfastened! Make them 
fast as soon as I am without. I thank 
thee.’” And with a smile of thanks, she 
slipped through the crack and was swal- 
lowed up in the outer darkness. 
_ The great dog, doing service by bark- 
ing at the wall within each sound without, 
came to the door and whined there. The 
man had not finished bolting the door 
when George Trowbridge came down the 
stair behind. 

“What are you doing there? Come 
away! No tampering with the bolts.” 

“IT was but fastening them,” muttered 
the man, as George Trowbridge stood 
over him. 

“Who unfastened them ?” 

“The lady.” 

“The lady, what lady? 
unfasten them?’ His master turned 
pale. “Mean you Miss Williams.” He 
turned calling up the stair. “Ruth, where 
is she?” 

“Gone out,” muttered the man at the 
door, the door was fast and he_turned to 


go 


Why did she 


But George Trowbridge was on him, 
he shook the man by the shoulder. The 
master’s eyes gleamed angrily. “Gone 
out, the young lady! Why did you let 
her? Fool! Unbar this door.” His 
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fingers were quicker than Ruth’s. “When 
I call have it ready and open, call Will 
with his gun to be ready too. Will! Here 
open, be ready.” 

And again the door swung on its hinges 
and a second figure stepped out into the 
threatening, suggestive shadows. 

“Good God,” the man muttered beneath 
his breath, peering carefully about in the 
darkness. “li she is harmed—Ruth!’ 

He sprang suddenly forward at a spot 
that moved before him. Kuth started 
back but he had her in his arms and held 
her fast in a fierce grasp that almost hurt 
while it thrilled her. it was but a step 
to the door, but in that step he stumbled 
upon something. 

“Oh, it is a white man,” moaned Kuth 
in his ear. “Thou wouldst not have caught 
me, but 1 saw him and could not leave. 
lake him first.” 

“No, you,” said the man with set 
teeth, stepping over the prostrate figure. 
“Let me in, Will, quick | say!” ‘here 
were sounds coming nearer now irom the 
back of the house, the soft summer night 
was full of portents of ominous things ; 
but Ruth leard only the beating of his 
heart beneath her ear and longed to shut 
it out with every shamed sense of being. 

“Let me go—the man!” but she was 
thrust into the hall through the half-open 
door. ‘Hold her,” said George Trow- 
bridge and somebody within seized her 
fast by the arm. “Here pull him in.” A 
man’s arms and head appeared at the 
crack; Ruth stooped with a cry and 
despite the unrelaxed hold on the arm, 
helped to draw the prostrate body in, 
but even as she did so she cried out; 
“Come in I pray thee.” 

There was a quick yell almost in their 
ears. George Trowbridge backed in 
through the door, but his gun barrel was 
between, there was one report—two— 
and something whizzed into the hall and 
struck the wall behind. Ruth gave a fear- 
ful cry, but he was in the hall in a mo- 
ment and the bars dropped into place. 
He turned to her. “Ruth hurt.” He was 
again at her side over the body on the 
floor. 

“Nay, nay, | am not hurt,” cried Ruth, 
“but thee?” 

He made no answer, he turned his face 
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“Back to your places, 
men,” he said curtly. The he leaned 
limply against the wall. His face was 
set and stern, he tried to wipe the damp 
sweat from his forehead between the 
folds of Ruth’s linen, while she stood 
looking at him through shamed tears, 

“Is the man dead?” he asked suddenly, 
to turn her thoughts. 

She knelt down by the still figure, when 
Caleb's voice came from an upper win- 
dow. ‘There be the soldiers coming up 
the road, | hear ’em, praise the Lord! lf 
| but had that gun now | could shoot.” 

But Ruth was on her knees by the 
prostrate man. She tried to turn him on 
his face, but he was too heavy for her 
slight strength. George Trowbridge 
came, and stooping over, helped her. The 
man was slight and not tall, and dressed 
in a neat gray suit. 

“Dinah, bring a candle,” called the 
master as they turned him on his face. 

Dinah groaning, stumbled down the 
stairs with the candle. The wavering 
rays lit up first the man’s dusty shoes, 
then his worn hands, then the cut on his 
temple, then a dark circle on his head 
turning a brighter, more awiul color in 
the coming light. George Trowbridge 
pulled at his bandage and kneeling op- 
posite Ruth dropped her neckerchiei over 
the man’s face and head, crying out at 
her: “Go away Ruth. Close your eyes 
dear! Don’t look! Let Dinah come!” 

But Ruth put out her own small, cold 
hands and moved his away. 

“I have a right to look at him, George 
Trowbridge,” she said softly; for al- 
though the face was beardless and she 
had had but one glance,—something, per- 
haps the staring brown eyes of the dead, 
perhaps a new and tender intuition told 
her she had found her father, 


abruptly away. 


BOOK III.—CHAPTER III. 
TuHeE Deap TEtt No SEcrets. 


The gray down was pushing back with 
chill fingers the curtain of night, when 
there came forth from George Trow- 
bridge’s house, a sad-eyed little party. 
The raiders of the night had come and 
gone, carrying their wounded with them 
and leaving their devastating path 
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through the flower-beds and corn-fields 
and more lasting traces in the charred 
base of a white pillar and a man with a 
face grayer than the dawn lying still in 
the best bed-room of George Trow- 
bridge’s house. 

Ruth did not speak, as her host of the 
night led her into the cold morning and 
to the carriage which was waiting for her 
and Sister Brown. The shadow of the 
night lay between them, and that other 
shadow cast from the dead face of Ruth’s 
father. 

But Mrs. Brown was lamenting loudly : 
“’Tis a sad night's work, but if my 
house and farm are untouched, I'll not 
complain, I wonder if James Foster will 
stop there?” (James had gone on be- 
fore.) “But what you'll say to the Sis- 
ter, Ruth, I don’t know. I’m out oi 
favour with her and naught that I can 
say—” 

Then her tongue stopped as Ruth 
turned her eyes upon her. 

As the coach rolled away, George 
Trowbridge stood looking after it with 
a puzzled face that broke slowly into a 
smile, as if he saw after the night, the 
promise of day ; saw, how upon so awful 
a night, so sweet a morning could arise. 

As the carriage went down the hill by 
the winding driveway, Ruth watched the 
lighting of the western sky. The great 
shafts of gold fell heavy on the green 
glistening meadows; a clean, glad world 
awoke. At the gate of the Beekham 
place, she aroused herself and spoke with 
command to the driver. Rm 

“Thou needest drive no farther, I, too, 
will alight here.” 

“Massa Trowbridge say, ‘Drive to 
Beulah,’ ” said the colored driver, 

“Do as I bid thee,” commanded Ruth, 
and the man drew up his horses at the 
unharmed Beekham farmhouse while 
the Dame got out with a scramble of 
pleasure. 

“Come in, Ruth, come in, if thou 
wouldst not eat at George Trowbridge’s 
perhaps thou wilt here; the thieves have 
not visited my larder.” — 

“Praise the Lord,” said Caleb, not 
stopping to help Ruth from the carriage, 
but trotting hurriedly after his wife, up 
the garden path. 
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George Trowbridge’s carriage swung 
about in the road. Kuth stood a moment 
looking aiter it; then as she turned in 
the other direction, she gave a little start. 

“Sister Brown come hither,’ she 
called. The woman came to the door, 
and then rather grudgingly down the 
garden path, 

“See!” said Ruth pointing up the 
road. 

Then the woman gave a great shriek. 
“Oh, to be at George Trowbridge’s! Just 
when we thought the danger was past to 
be scalped and murdered! Oh,” her wail 
brought Caleb to the door. “Indians 
coming,” cried his wife, whereupon Caleb 
in short order, shut and barred the 
kitchen door leaving them without; but 
the Dame could not go up the path for 
Ruth held her firmly by the arm. 

“Thou art a foolish creature,’ said 
Ruth almost smiling. ‘See the Sister is 
with them, they are the friendly tribe 
who came to protect Beulah. They will 
not harm us.” 

In a moment the Sister was on them. 
Was it the sudden crimson flashing up 
the eastern sky that made her seem so 
pale, and gave such sadness to her eyes? 

Then a smile, to Ruth as bright as the 
dawn, came to her face. “Ruth? Oh, 
my child!” she held out her hand toward 
Ruth. Her voice was, as always, even; 
but the white hand shook a little hanging 
from the saddle. 

Ruth laid her cheek against the hand, 
it was cold; as she looked up, there 
seemed to be dark circles about the 
Sister’s eyes. 

“Oh I am grieved that I have caused 
thee sorrow; but there seemed none to 
warn Dame Brown and | came hither,— 
also the young man on the—” 

“Brother William,” said Deborah turn- 
ing abruptly to a staid, elderly man who 
had been riding by her side, she also 
smiled on the Indians a little behind. “I 
will go forward with Sister Ruth, and 
obtain a horse from Sister Beekham—” 

“Brown,” corrected the bride with 
sudden boldness. 

“Brown?” Deborah started her horse 
apace and the two women walked by her 
=. “Brown, didst thou say? Where- 

ore?” 
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“Thee must have known of my mar- 
riage,” said Dame Brown flushing, 
“Sister Ruth here knew of it.” 

“Where is thy husband Sister Brown?” 

“He—he is within doors—” stammered 
the woman. 

“Why did he not come hither to meet 
me?” 

Ruth would not answer; again a curve 
that was almost a smile came to her lips. 

“He—he thought thy Indians were— 
coming to murder him—” 

“Oh!” Deborah’s eyebrows went up. 
“Thou hast a valiant spouse Sister Beek- 
ham.” 

“Brown.” 

“When thou hast asked for forgive- 
ness for marrying thus without my con- 
sent, then I shall recognize your changed 
name,” said Deborah inclining her head 
coldly. “Who was the minister who 
married thee?” 

“’Twas one in the town, Jonas Dit- 
marsh.” 

Deborah’s frown darkened. “T know 
him. He doth ever draw my disciples 
away. Now Sister Beekham, go and ask 
Caleb if he will saddle the mare for Ruth 
Williams to ride home; he can call for it 
to-morrow at Beulah.” 

The woman went muttering up the 
path; when Deborah called, she turned 
suddenly. “And I shall remember thee 
and pray the Lord that he may give thee 
a contrite heart,” and there flashed on the 
woman a lovely smile that turned her 
anger to a half-pleasure, despite the con- 
descending words. 

“Now Ruth,” said Deborah ; she looked 
down on Ruth standing below her. “T 
am waiting to hear from thee what hap- 
pened last night.” 

“T did go to warn Sister Brown and 
then I thought of the young man on the 
hill, who has done me kindnesses and T 
went hither to warn him—and—and the 
storm was very bad—and IT was wet— 
and tired—and he said T must not go— 
the Indians were about—” 

She paused, struggling for a.more im- 
pressive rendering when she should come 
to her father’s death. 

“Go on,” said Deborah’s voice; some- 
thing in it made Ruth lift her head high. 

“He was about to go for Caleb and his 
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wife—he said because his house was 
more defended—I have thought since 
‘twas to bear me company—” her glance 
was straightforward and met Deborah’s. 
“Then she came with Caleb and James 
Foster and they fortified the house and 
beat off the Indians, and—” 

Here Caleb appeared with the horse 
for Ruth and the Sister with scarcely a 
glance at him turned in the road saying: 

“We will speak of your marriage fur- 
ther, Caleb, at some future-time. But 
now we must return home. My follow- 
ing have waited long enough. Go on with 
your story, Ruth.” 

Ruth began to speak again; I must tell 
thee—something that happened—I—” 
Ruth looked away. Deborah watched her 
reddening cheeks with steady glance. 
“Tames Foster did insult me—and I went 
to leave the house—but without on the 
porch—was a man—he had been struck 
down—I was over him—when somebody 
came from the house for me—and—we 
took him :n—” 

“Ruth speak lower and more slowly. 
Took who in?” 

“The man lying there—struck down— 
he was dead—he was—he was—my 
father—” Then Ruth turned and looked 
at Deborah, her voice choking, her eyes 
swimming in tears. 

“Thy father?” said Deborah’s soft 
voice. “Thy father, Ruth? Where is he 
now ?” 

“He—he is dead—lying in George 
Trowbridge’s house.” 

Deborah drew up her horse, those be- 
hind came nearer to her; then she 
hastened forward and did not speak until 
Ruth and she were far at the front. 

“Dost thou not wish him brought to 
Beulah?” asked Deborah presently. 

“T fear he would not wish to come— 
now my mother is gone. George Trow- 
bridge has offered to have the funeral 
from his home.” 

“When will it be,” asked Deborah. 

“T do not know—he said he would 
send me word—letting me know at what 
time—” 

“Thinkest thou of going alone again >” 
asked Deborah with that unpleasing catch 
in her lip. 

(To be continued.) 
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VENTS which promote the po- 
kK litical unity and organization of 
the world are occurring rapidly. 
Since the Hague conference of 
1907 much has become history which will 
be invaluable for the work of the third 
conference, which will probably be held 
in 1915. The four years till then promise 
to be even more prolific in progressive 
preparation than the four years elapsed. 
Looking back, it seems almost as if a rush 
were setting in. Already it seems certain 
that the third conference will accomplish 
much which the earnest workers in the 
second found to be impossible because the 
world was not ready for their advanced 
proposals, 

\What is becoming more and more self- 
evident is the practical sense of the world 
organization propositions. What seemed 
utopian when first proposed is now com- 
ing to be accepted as certain to become 
fact in the near future. President Taft’s 
efforts to secure unlimited arbitration, 
remarkable in themselves as illustrating 
the progress of any nation toward the 
ideal, are themselves less remarkable than 
the favor with which they have been 
received at the time of writing, by Great 
Britain, France, Japan and Germany. To 
those who have followed this movement. 
there is not the slightest doubt that this 
proposal of unlimited arbitration will 
surely Lecome established fact in the near 
future. It is equally certain that the rela- 
tion which will thus become established 
between the United States and all the 
other great nations of the world will be- 
come true of the other great nations 
severally in their relations with each 
other. That is, the reservations of “vital 
interests and national honor,” which were 
made at The Hague, as of subjects which 
could never be submitted to arbitration, 
will be included in the general body of 
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subjects which the nations formally agree 
shall be submitted to the arbitrament of 
reason and not be reserved for settlement 
by force. 

When the people of the nations come 
to think of it, they will wonder that they 
ever proposed or tolerated such excep- 
tions, for if there is any subject which 
demands pre-eminently that it be settled 
by reason and not by force, it is that 
which comes under the head described in 
the words of the Hague conference which 
have become _historic,—‘“vital interests 
and national honor.” It is a proof of 
much progress that the nations have 
come to see this. Furthermore, it is 
proof of the rapidity of the progress of 
intelligence in these matters that this long 
distance has been traversed in this short 
time. 

Unlimited arbitration means, on the 
part of the nation which enters into it, 
toward the nation with which it makes 
the solemn compact: “I am. forever 
through with fighting you. As far as you 
are concerned, army and navy are useless. 
They shall never be brought into action. 
Peaceful methods alone, such only as are 
worthy of people with reason as a guide 
for settling their differences, shall here- 
after be employed exclusively, forever.” 
When President Taft completes his 
proposed arrangements with Great 
Britain and our Senate ratifies the agree- 
ment, and it is ratified by Great Britain, 
then never more while time exists will 
there be armed collision between the 
navies and armies of the two -great na- 
tions. The same will be true for France, 
Tapan and Germany. By the time they 
have made their compacts with us, doubt- 
less most of the remaining fighting 
powers of the world will be added to the 
list. We shall he in the position where 
we shall not need an army for defense on 
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any quarter. As for offense, we are ap- 
parently already at the stage where we 
are ready to promise the world that we 
have no designs of conquest upon even 
the weakest, and to go still further and 
say that we will nut increase our territory 
by conquest. In the last Congress the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House reported unanimously a resolu- 
tion, offered by Representative McCall 
of Massachusetts : 

“That the president is hereby author- 
ized to instruct the representatives of 
the United States in the next interna- 
tional peace conference to express to the 
conference the desire of the United 
States that the nations represented in the 
conference shall not attempt to increase 
their territory by conquest, and to en- 
deavor to secure a declaration to that 
effect from the conference.” 

In the pressure of business in the clos- 
ing hours, that resolution, coming at a 
time when the objection of one member 
could prevent its adoption, encountered 
that obstacle, but it has been reintroduced 
by Mr. McCall and the unanimity of the 
former committee is reason for predict- 
ing that this time the effort will succeed. 

Having put ourselves, officially, in the 
position of referring all disputes to ar- 
bitration if they cannot be settled by 
diplomacy, we shall have given our 
solemn promise to every nation with 
which we make the compact.—and that 
will include practically the entire world 
of organized mankind capable of making 
treaties—that we will never again fight 
with any of them. As far as they are con- 
cerned, army and navy will be utterly 
useless, without excuse for being. As 
far as the United States is concerned, 
therefore, we shall have no use for army 
or navy other than to protect ourselves 
from the barbarians within our own bor- 
ders who cannot be controlled by police 
forces, and against the barbarians of 
other nations who cannot be restrained 
by their own governments and who are a 
peril to this country. As a practical 
question, how many regiments shall we 
need for such purposes? How many 
warships will suffice for that emergency ? 
How many frontier forts and internal 
strongholds must be maintained in order 
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to reinforce our police and repress the 
physical enemies of the public order? 

Evidently our people have not reached 
the point yet where they realize the full 
and resistless force of that fact. It is 
already evident that public sentiment in 
the United States, especially on the part 
of the thoughtful men who lead in na- 
tional affairs, approves strongly and ac- 
tively the efforts which President Taft 
is making for unlimited arbitration 
treaties with all the nations of the world. 
But the continued action of Congress in 
legislating for the construction of more 
battleships and of President Taft him- 
self in signing the bills for these ships 
proves that neither Congress nor the 
president realizes the practical bearing 
of what the president is doing for un- 
limited arbitration. 

But we may be sure that the common 
sense of the people of the United States, 
advancing one step at a time and not 
going further than it can see in its short 
vision, just as it has done ever since the 
first Hague conference, will immediately 
ask, as soon as it is the settled, official 
and proclaimed policy of the United 
States that we are not going to fight any 
more, “why should we keep an army and 
navy when we are never going to need 
them?” Just as certain as the second 
Hague conference followed the first. 
just so certain will the president’s policy 
he established officially. Just as soon as 
it shall be established, the very next ques- 
tion in order, as, a practical proposition 
for a people who pay taxes, is why the 
enormous expense of the war and navv 
should be continued. Then there will 
arise the necessity, if the army and navy 
are to continue as in the past, either of 
discrediting all our solemn promises to 
the nations, publicly made and approved 
by the judgment of this nation and of 
every nation with which the compact has 
been made. to prove that we are still in 
danger of foreign war, or of demonstrat- 
ing that our internal conditions are such 
that ordinary police are insufficient and 
cannot be increased, and that even militia 
as a reinforcement of police are unreli- 
able, so that our regular army and navv 
must be continued in full strength. But 
what a proposition is that to lav before 
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peopleofcommon sense? It is evident that 
unlimited arbitration means the speedy 
relief of the United States forever from 
the burdens of the army and navy. More 
than that, it means the return to produc- 
tive life of nearly all of the men now 
abstracted from production. More and 
still better, it means the sense of relief 
and reassurance which must thrill every 
foreign nation when it sees our enormous 
armament laid aside and our soldiers dis- 
charged forever. 

That is what the near future will 
surely bring to the United States, unless 
all the signs of the last ten years are 
false. But it must be remembered that 
hitherto every one of those signs has 
been proved by the events to be reliable. 
and that the number of the signs has 
been increasing rapidly. Never before 
in the history of the United States were 
the forces for the organization and peace 
of the world as active, as powerful, as 
popular and as certain of further ranid 
advance as they are this vear. It is not 
at all utopian now to predict this future, 
for we have abundant experience which 
did not exist when this movement began, 
when it was called utopian. The nation 
is seeing things it was blind to a few 
years ago, and it is feeling the momentum 
which it ‘utterlv failed to discern at the 
beginning of this century. 

Now look abroad. It is certain that 
the United States will have unlimited 
arbitration with Great Britain. As against 
us, then Great Britain will have no oc- 
casion of armament. Neither will France, 
nor Japan, nor Germany, to take the 
situation as it looks at the time of writ- 
ing. But it is impossible that unlimited 
arbitration should be concluded between 
those nations and ourselves and stop 
there. It may take some years for the 
cycle to come around to include every 
nation in the circle of all the earth, but 
a few years are incalculably brief as the 
world’s history runs. It will not be long 
before all the world will be included in 
the scope of unlimited arbitration, if the 
present process is continued, and what is 
true of the uselessness of the army and 
true of every other army and navy on 
navy of the United States will be equally 
earth. Possibly the movement may cul- 
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minate early enough to prevent the 
development of an army and navy by 
China and other powers which are still 
undeveloped. They could never realize 
the full extent of their good fortune, nor 
the weight of the curse from which they 
had been delivered. 

It is true that time is required for the 
education of the nations to this ideal. It 
is admitted that some years must inter- 
vene. But the world is being educated 
rapidly ; events have already moved much 
faster than any one dreamed possible 
only ten years ago. War burdens and 
dangers make rulers and peoples learn 
rapidly and it is evident that the Hague 
conference of 1915 will meet under con- 
ditions much more favorable, even, than 
exist to-day. 

Right here comes in a consideration 
which must appeal to students of human 
progress and must encourage mightily 
all who are watching the development of 
events. Particular epochs of history are 
marked by special developments. Cer- 
tain forces have far more vitality and ac- 
tivity than at other times. We note the 
nhenomenon, but cannot alwavs explain 
it. This occurs in the vegetable. as well 
as in the animal and human kingdoms. 
At a certain period there grew the great 
conifers which made our coal formations. 
At certain centuries flourished the 
megatheriums and other gigantic crea- 
tures of land and water. They had their 
peculiarly favorable time. At a certain 
stage in Greek history philosophy and 
art flourished and afterward declined. 
In certain centuries in Europe was a 
marvelous development of art as related 
to religious themes. Rome developed 
military strength and legal codes. Ata 
certain period. just when the stress and 
need were upon them. the people of the 
British colonies in America produced re- 
markable forms of political institutions 
and written constitutions. Historians and 
scholars could multiply these illustra- 
tions. They are grounded upon forces 
mightily operative in the animal, intel- 
lectual and social history of the world. 
They are none the less mighty and active 
because men do not fully undertsand and 
measure them, 

The point of the illustration is here. 
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We are just now in an unprecedented 
era of political constructiveness which is 
surely making a political unit of all na- 
tions. We are just getting our eyes open 
to the significance of the forces which 
impel us and of the facts which we help 
to accomplish. We are now making a 
world constitution. The code of true 
world law has been begun. So clear is 
this that it is to be expected that the 
third Hague conference will address it- 
self intelligently to enlarging the code 
and making true world law, by formal 
ratification of what is now only inter- 
national law. The legislative department 
is in process of evolution and we can see 
characteristics of the Hague conferences 
which were evidently never suspected by 
the participants in them, both the first 
and second. World executive germs 
have sprouted in a dozen places and the 
World Person has just emerged into the 
first glimmer of self-consciousness. 

At this particular epoch, world forces 
are mighty and active for world organ- 
ization. Greek philosophy did not thrive 
before its time, but in the fullness of 
time the human mind there turned to 
those great and immortal problems as it 
never had before. Geniuses were 
brought forth whose names are forever 
high in the list of the great men of earth. 
Phenomena appeared then which have 
not appeared since. So, right here, 
comes the epoch of world organization. 
Never before have the times been ripe 
for it. Work done now will never need 
to be done again. Just as certain as 
constitution-making was a marked po- 
litical function of the founders of the 
early days of this republic, just so certain 
is it that world organization will be the 
function of the public men of the na- 
tions of the years in the immediate future 
until the world legislature, the world ex- 
ecutive and the world judiciary are in 
their full and normal operation for the 
direction and progress and unspeakable 
prosperity of the entire organized body 
of mankind. This is our epoch,—the 
most important political epoch for the 
world, of all ages past or to come. 

It is not a rash prediction that the en- 
tire system of arbitration for which we 
are now working so enthusiastically and 
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hopefully will become antiquated, per- 
haps even before it shall be completed, so 
rapid is the progress of the true political 
organization of the nations into world 
unity. Arbitration implies absolute na- 
tional sovereignty. It does not imply true 
judicial procedure under a body of 
statute law. But when the world shall 
become organized politically, as it is on 
its way to be, then it will have a body of 
world law, which is statute law, prac- 
ticed before the world courts, just as the 
national law of the United States is prac- 
ticed in United States courts. Suitors 
in courts go to law. They rely upon true 
judicial procedure, not upon arbitration, 
as their guarantee of justice. Legal pro- 
cedure is as much higher than arbitration 
as organization is higher than disorgan- 
ization or incomplete organization. Just 
as soon as our world judiciary shall have 
been established, then arbitration will be 
at an end. We shall have the higher and 
better process of judicial trial. 

That means the recognition of world 
sovereignty as the one supreme political 
fact among the nations. Absolute na- 
tional sovereignty will be reduced to its 
real place, comparing with state sover- 
eignty in the United States in its relation 
to our national sovereignty. Establish- 
ment of world sovereignty will be one of 
the achievements of this great construc- 
tive era of world organization. From 
that accomplishment will proceed a 
thorough and necessary readjustment of 
the relations of nations to each other. 
Judging by the analogy of the historic 
epochs given as illustrations, we have 
reason to believe that, with the keenest 
and most patriotic intellects of men con- 
centrated upon the problem and the 
public sentiment of the world giving will- 
ing approval, we shall advance at a 
phenomenal speed in the peculiar work of 
this epoch. With the object not yet 
discerned, unexpected accomplishments 
have been made, With the end fully in 
mind, with a proportionate conception of 
the results to be secured, we shall surely 
advance much faster and do better work 
than ever before. 

We do not grasp the significance of the 
present era unless we recognize that it is 
a period of wonderful political construc- 
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i 
tiveness in national, state and local affairs 
as well as in world organization, This 
is an era of political construction, of new 
creation, all through the political body. 
This is the meaning of the recent deci- 
sions of the supreme court of the United 
States in the cases of the Standard Oil 
Company and the Tobacco Trust and in 
the cases of all other combinations out- 
side of the law or contrary to law which 
have sought to exploit the mass of the 
people for the private benefit of the ex- 
ploiters. Government, in the case of the 
United States judiciary and executive, is 
the people themselves rising up against 
those members of their own body who 
have not made themselves subservient to 
the welfare of the body and saying: “We 
put our commands upon you that you 
become subject to the laws of political 
welfare. You must be tributary to the 
government and to the people as a whole. 
You must obey our will expressed in law 
and all the prosperity of your personal 
investors must be subordinate to the 
prosperity of the whole.” 

Any one familiar with the government 
of the states of the United States, with 
the developments through the legislatures 
and with the urgency of problems of 
municipal government, as they force 
themselves upon public attention, must 
realize that the problems of government, 
—which mean nothing more or less than 
problems of political organization,—are 
especially urgent to-day all over this 
country. Weare ina ferment. No rest 
and no end is in sight. So many wrongs 
of the weak and oppressed are to be 
righted, the health of the poor and feeble 
is so far from what the well being of the 
public demands, the rewards of capital 
are so large compared with what labor 
can get for itself, the possibilities of bet- 
ter co-operation on the part of laboring 
men are so tempting, the possible func- 
tions of the entire body politic in way of 
industrial and productive activity are so 
seductive, the need of changing our com- 
mercial relations with other countries is 
so pressing, the demands for preserving 
nature’s gifts in way of lands, waters and 
forests are so imperative, the wasteful- 
ness of present methods imposes such 
thorough study of economies and re- 
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forms, in short, the entire relation of the 
individual atom to the organs and to the 
whole of which he is a member, of the 
organs to the wholes, and of the wholes 
(states or nations) to the aggregate of 
humanity is so constantly claiming the 
best thought and effort of brain and hand 
that it is only too plain that we must at- 
tend to these demands or lose incalcul- 
ably in material, intellectual and spiritual 
possessions. 

To put it in another way, mankind is 
just beginning to find itself. We are 
parts ot the mighty whole which in- 
cludes every human being on the face 
of the earth. With wonderful energy the 
world forces are breaking down the bar- 
riers between different races, different 
languages, different religions, different 
trade customs, different artistic forms of 
expressing the human soul and making a 
common possession of the highest and 
best which the human mind, in any age 
or any country, has produced. This is 


what is actually in progress to-day. We 
are in the rush of the movement. It is 
speeding up more than we realize. Al- 


ready, through trade, travel, social rela- 
tions, intermarriages, literature and the 
daily exchange of information about each 
other there has been reached a status 
which is more favorable for the political 
unity of the nations than is realized by 
the men at the top who are responsible 
for the official status of relations. 
Every person who is getting more out 
of the present order than he gives an 
equivalent for, as far as he realizes his 
status and acts according to selfish mo- 
tives, opposes all this development. 
Every person who gets out of the present 
relations less than he gives an equivalent 
for, as far as he realizes his status and 
has the power, favors the present rapid 
progress. It cannot move fast enough 
for him. Hence we have the conserva- 
tive forces, except so far as patriotism 
conquers selfishness, blocking the ad- 
vance of the world. On the other hand, 
with those who get less than their share 
of the good things of the world, selfish- 
ness and patriotism work together to 
make them radicals. The conservatives 
are playing a losing game. Radicals will 
become conservative when official justice 
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protects the rights of those who cannot 
protect their own. Then they will sup- 
port the existing order and oppose change 
because that order gives justice, peace 
and prosperity. For the present, how- 
ever, there is no prospect that the radicals 
will relax their efforts to secure better 
political conditions, and that means bet- 
ter organization. 

It is a fair tribute to the growing 
enthusiasm for this advance in world 
organization, with corresponding prog- 
ress all through the nations, states and 
municipalities, to affirm that many most 
generous givers, whose selfish interests 
would array them among the conserva- 
tives, have poured out their fortunes 
lavishly and have taken their stand with 
the radicals, realizing truly, with pro- 
phetic vision, that justice to the unjustly 
treated means ‘higher justice for all the 
world and that it is only as the diseased 
spots are cured by applications of justice 
that the entire body becomes healthy. It 
is fair, furthermore, to credit some oi 
this radicalism on the part of natural 
conservatives to pure unselfishness, sym- 
pathy aad an innate love of justice. 

With the new and strong world forces 
in mind, we can foresee already a very 
different political future from any status 
which the world has ever yet experienced. 
Political organization, trade, social inter- 
course between many people of all the 
nations will cease to limit the friendliness 
of men to the citizens of their own coun- 
try. Already the days are foreshadowed 
when there will be in all truth and for- 
mality, a united political body including 
all mankind. That will be even more of 
a present fact in the lives of the people 
of earth than to-day the political unity of 
the United States is a present fact for the 
people of the United States. 

Our country will be the world. That 
is the consummation to which we are 
tending. In truth, that is the supreme 
fact in our existence under government 
to-day, but it has not yet come up to the 
stage of formal recognition by the na- 
tions, and is not, quite yet, incorporated 
into our official dealings with the people 
of other lands.: But we are certainly and 
plainly on the road to that goal and 
events are moving faster than the world 
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has hitherto realized, 

Out of the unity of the world as one 
body, to have one head for the control of 
its many organs, will come a unity of 
institutions which will be the common 
possession of all the lands. Upon the 
union of the states of our United States 
have grown up new institutions which 
were not existent previously and which 
could not be developed until the condi- 
tions and the necessity for their use had 
become established. In just the same 
way there will develop world institutions 
which will hold a high, respected and 
cherished place in the hearts of the 
people of future generations. ‘hey will 
have their great principles for worid ac- 
tion by the World Person, just as we 
have our great decisions asserting the 
powers and duties of the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial departments 
of our government of the United States. 
It cannot be doubted that there will be 
decisions of world judges laid down es- 
tablishing the relations ot the world 
courts to the national courts, the rights 
of citizens of one land to the protection 
of the world government in every part 
of the earth, the relations: of classes, 
jurisdiction over transportation com- 
panies which cover the world, the rights 
of trade combinations which have 
branches in many or all lands under the 
sun, and so on through the list of rights 
and relations which are sure to rise to the 
crisis of legal determination under the 
world statutes which will be enacted by 
the world legislature. 

All hostile collisions between the na- 
tions being at an end, the mighty armies 
being dispersed and the soldiers being 
engaged in production, all parts of the 
human race co-operating for the good of 
the whole, rather than preparing to 
destroy each other, all the parts working 
under the direction of one common head 
and plan for progress, instead of waging 
commercial war against each other and 
crippling the productiveness of all others, 
surely there will be such an advance 
in prosperity and happiness as will make 
anything in the past seem slow, weak and 
crooked. We shall be fellow citizens all 
around the world, with one supreme gov- 
ernment to which we all shall be loyal. 
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Time was when the dominie, the squire 
and the physician were in a class by 
themselves. They were the guides, 
philosophers and friends of the com- 
munity. But times have changed, at 
least so far as the lawyer is concerned. 

It is still his duty, as well as his 
privilege, to act in the aforesaid capa- 
cities ; but he is, as well, a man of affairs. 
He may not “look down on the world 
from the loopholes of retreat and not 
feel it stir,” for he is an integral part of 
a very busy world and his life is, of 
necessity, a strenuous one. 

It has been truly said that “the New 
London County bar has from its begin- 
ning numbered among its members able 
jurists, talented advocates, and safe 
counselors. Here many have lived, 
flourished, and died, while others still are 
upon the stage of action who have been 
prominent in the advancement of the in- 
terests of the county and figured conspic- 
uously in the councils of the State and 
Nation,” and this can, as truly, be said 
of the bench and bar of New London. 

It is natural that the sons of Mother 
Yale should be in the majority in the list 
of these men, but Harvard, Amherst, 
Brown, and other colleges have furnished 
their quota and some of New London’s 
most brilliant advocates and wisest coun- 
selors have not been college men. 

The list of noted men is a long one, 
and it were hard to choose from such an 
embarrassment of riches. Judges of the 
United States and State courts, United 
States Senator, representatives of this 
country in Great Britain, representatives 
in Congress, members of the state legis- 
lature, Presidential electors, State’s At- 
torneys, mayors, and practicing attor- 
neys, establishing rights and redressing 
wrongs, than which there can be no more 


honorable vocation,—all these offices 
have been filled with credit to the incum- 
bents and with honor to the profession 
and to the community. 

In the eighteenth century were Joshua 
Coit, Harvard 1776, representative in 
Congress and member of the Legislature ; 
Elias Perkins, Yale 1786, Presidential 
Elector, Representative in Congress, 
Judge of the County and Probate Courts 
and Mayor; Jeremiah G. Brainard, 
Judge of the County Court from 1807 to 
1829, and William F. Brainard, his son; 
Jacob B. Gurley, member of the Legisla- 
ture and State’s Attorney; Richard Law, 
Yale 1751, friend of Washington, dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress, Judge 
of the Supreme and County Courts, 
United States District Judge, reviser of 
the Connecticut statutes with Roger 
Sherman and Mayor; Lyman Law, Yale 
1791, representative in Congress from 
1811 to 1817 and Speaker of the Con- 
necticut house of representatives; Mar- 
vin Wait, Presidential elector in 1793, 
member of the legislature for nineteen 
years and Judge of the County Court; 
Jirah Isham, Yale 1797, Major General 
in the war of 1812, State’s Attorney, 
Probate Judge and Mayor. 

In more recent times have been George 
W. Goddard, Yale 1845, member of the 
legislature, Probate Judge and Judge of 
the Police Court ; Abiel Converse; Hiram 
Willey, first Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and Mayor; Andrew C. Lip- 
pitt, Mayor; John P. C. Mather, Judge of 
the Common Pleas and Probate Courts 
and Mayor; William C. Crump, Yale 
1836, of whom it might well have been 
said in the words of the Psalmist of old 


“mark the perfect man and behold the up- 


right, for the end of that man is peace” ; 
Augustus Brandegee, Yale 1849, repre- 
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sentative in Congress and friend of Lin- 
coln, the memory of whose brilliant 
forensic ability remains as one of the 
chief glories of the latter day bar; 
Robert Coit, Yale 1850, Judge of the 
Probate Court, Senator and Mayor. 
whose scholarly talents were, for the 
most part, dedicated to other pursuits 
than that of the law; Alfred Coit, Yale 
1856, member of the legislature, Judge 
of the Common Pleas Court and Judge 
of the Probate Court; John A. Tibbits 
Speaker of the Connecticut house of 
representatives and consul at Bradford. 
England; John G,. Crump, Yale 1879. 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

To paraphrase the words of the 
author of the Epistle to Hebrews,— 
These all died in faith of the New Lon- 
don that was to be, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar 
off. 

The living members of the bar are: 
Charles W. Butler, for many years Judge 
of the Police Court; Ralph Wheeler. 
Yale 1864, State’s Attorney and now 
Tudge of the Superior Court; Thomas 
M. Waller. Governor, Secretary of State. 
Speaker of the Connecticut house of 
representatives, Consul General to Lon- 
don, Vice President of the Constitutional 
Convention, State’s Attorney and Mayor; 
William Belcher, Amherst, 1866. long 
time Judge of Probate; Andrew C. Lip- 
pitt, Yale 1866. Judge of the Police 
Court; Michael Kenealy, Speaker of the 
Connecticut house of representatives; 
Abel P. Tanner. Brown 1874; Samuel 
Park, Brown 1874. now practicing in 
New York; Gideon F. Raymond ; Hadlai 
A. Hull, Amherst 1878, State’s Attorney ; 
William M. Stark, Trinity 1875, member 
of the legislature and Collector of Cus- 
toms; Bryan F. Mahan, Albany Law 
School 1881, now Senator and Mayor; 
Tracy Waller, Yale 1882, prosecuting at- 
torney; William B. Coit, Yale 1884, 
member of the legislature and now Judge 
of the Police Court; Walter C. Noyes, 
Cornell 1884, now Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals; Frank 
B. Brandegee, Yale 1885, Speaker of the 
Connecticut house of representatives, 
representative in Congress, and now 
United States Senator; John C. Geary; 
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Clayton B. Smith, Assistant Judge of the 
Police Court; William J. Brennan, Sen- 
ator and now Corporation Counsel; 
Arthur B. Calkins, member of the legis- 
lature and now Judge of Probate; 
Thomas F. Dorsey, Yale 1890; Richard 
P. Freeman, Harvard 1891, prosecuting 
attorney; Ernest Chadwick, Yale 1891; 
Christopher L. Avery, Yale 1893; 
Charles B. Whittlesey, Yale 1894, mem- 
ber of the legislature, prosecuting at- 
torney and now prosecuting attorney of 
the Common Pleas Court; Charles B. 
Waller, Yale 1896, member of the legis- 
lature and now Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas; Warren B. Burrows, 
Michigan University, 18 , William T. 
Connor, Yale 1897, for many years 
Registrar of Voters ; George Curtis Mor- 
gan, Harvard 1894, Assistant Judge of 
the Police Court; Charles A. Gallup, 
Town Clerk of Waterford for a long 
period ; Frederick P. Latimer, Yale 1897, 
Judge of the Groton Borough Court; 
Philip Z. Hankey, Yale 1897; Ralph H. 
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Denison; John F. Sullivan, Yale 1900; 
Frank L. McGuire, New York Univer- 
sity 1901; Daniel M. Cronin, Yale 1902, 
member of the legislature and now 
prosecuting attorney ; Charles E, Hickey, 
Yale 1903, now Clerk of the Probate 
Court; John J. Lawless, Albany Law 
School 1903; Nathan Belcher, Yale 1903, 
now member of the legislature; Lewis 
Crandall, Yale 1903, now Assistant Judge 
of the Police Court; Marion R. Davis, 
Hamilton 1904; Benjamin H. Hewitt, 
Yale 1906; Leontine A. St. Germaine, 
Max Boyer, Albany Law School 1908; 
Perry J. Hollandersky, Yale 1909, and 
Alfred Coit, Yale 1887. 

These men have taken a prominent 
part in New London affairs and have 
exercised great influence in shaping its 
destinies. 

The eloquence of Augustus Bran- 
degee stirred the hearts of the citizens in 
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1861 and fanned into a blaze the fires of 
patriotism. The irresistible appeal of 
Governor Waller preserved Ocean Beach 
for the city, and gave it a park whose 
value cannot be overestimated. The un- 
tiring labors of Senator Mahan obtained 
from the State an appropriation which 
will prove of inestimable value to the 
harbor and the business interests of the 
city. Many of these men were activelv 
engaged in the campaign, which secured 
for the city a college, whose benefits to 
the community and to the nation none 
can measure. 

The lawyers of New London have 
been, as a class, men of whom the city 
has been proud; who have done that 
which was right as God gave them to 
see the right; and who have used their 
great influence for the welfare of the 
community and the upbuilding of New 
London. 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPEMENT FOR BOSTON 


the United States is wrestling 

with the problem of how best to 

stimulate local industrial develop- 
ment. Here they offer free sites, there 
they promise tax exemption for a period 
of years. In one town they build factory 
buildings and lease them at low rates. In 
another they have on tap a man who 
packs his grip and starts on a moment’s 
notice to any city where there is a man- 
ufacturer who has been burned out, 
harassed by labor difficulties, or other- 
wise forced to consider a new location. 
Some cities merely distribute advertising 
literature, and hope thus to impress upon 
the minds of manufacturers the superior 
advantages of their localities, 

The greatest activity along all these 
lines has been shown by the rapidly 
growing cities and towns of the West. 
But it has remained for the East to 
bring forward a new idea, one that goes 
deep and that promises to be of great 
significance in the coming expansion of 


3 VERY commercial organization in 


New England industry. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce is 
raising a half million dollars with which 
to assist new industries. 

Ever since the formation of this or- 
ganization, nearly three years ago, in- 
sistent demand has been made upon it 
that it bring new industries to Boston. 
The Chamber. attacked the problem se- 
riously. It began at the beginning, by 
making a thorough survey of actual con- 
ditions. Refusing to be blinded by en- 
thusiasm, it asked itself honestly just 
what Boston had to offer, just what kind 
of industries it could attract, and just 
what kind of industries it wanted. The 
net result was the conclusion that 
metropolitan Boston offered extraor- 
dinary natural advantages ‘for industry; 
that these were being taken advantage of 
by an increasing number of manufac- 
turers, but by no means up to their real 
capacity; that the ordinary “boom” 
methods would not suffice, but that.some 
scientific and systematic plan must be 
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devised. Then the Chamber committees 
went into executive session again, and 
went over the whole field in search of 
such a plan. Last spring they announced 
that they had it. 

And so the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce went to the State House on Beacon 
Hill and asked for a charter for some- 
thing to be known as the “Industrial 
Development Company.” It was a scheme 
unheard of, but it was so bold, so logical 
and so promising when the solons looked 
into it a bit. that they granted the charter. 
The Chamber then went ahead and 
drafted by-laws, obtained some of the 
biggest bankers and business men in the 
citv to serve as directors and loan com- 
mittee of the company, and set out to 
raise a fund of half a million dollars for 
the purpose of guaranteeing credit for 
the small manufacturers that were to ex- 
pand Boston’s industrial activity. As 
this magazine goes to press, it looks as if 
announcement might be made any time 
that the half million dollars was raised, 
and that this unique company was ready 
to begin loaning money. 

Now let us see what this plan is. In 
the first place, it is known as the “In- 
dustrial Development Company of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce.” Its 
purpose is “to assist financially or other- 
wise in developing small industries in 
the Commonwealth. both by helping new 
industries to establish themselves here 
and by making it possible for small en- 
terprises already established to enlarge 
and expand their business.” 

The company has no capital stock. 
Instead, there is to be a “fund of guar- 
anteed credit,” amounting to $500,000, 
pledged by public spirited men under a 
form of guaranty contract running for 
three years, in sums ranging upward to 
$10,000. Each subscriber is liable for 
any loss sustained by the company only 
in proportion to the amount of his guar- 
antee, 

The method of operation is this. A 
man with an idea, a patent, a chance to 
acquire a manufacturing business, or 
frequently a man with a small factory 
already going, finds that if he had some 
capital—say $2,000 to $25,000—he could 
build up a good, productive business. He 
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goes to the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. The industrial department of 
the Chamber goes over his proposition. 
Tf it looks good, it is turned over to the 
loan committee of this Industrial Devel- 
opment Company. This committee, made 
up of skilled credit men, examines the 
proposition, and if it seems worthy and 
likely to succeed, advise the directors of © 
the company to give it support. 

The company does not loan the monev 
Tt sends the manufacturer to a bank to 
borrow, and in order that he mav obtain 
the loan. endorses his note. This en- 
dorsement. backed up as it is by half a 
million dollars pledged by leading busi- 
ness men, is sufficient guarantee to the 
bank, and the manufacturer receives his 
capital and is able to go ahead with a 
business which without this help, might, 
have been forced to go to some other part 
of the country in search of money, or 
which might never have been born at all. 

He pays to the company a small com- 
mission for its assistance—not so: large 
as to be anv burden. If his business suc- 
ceeds, as it probably will, having been 
begun only after careful scrutiny by ex- 
perts, he is soon able to pay off his notes. 
and be independent of outside assistance, 
and one more prosperous industry is 
added to Massachusetts’ long list. -If he 
fails—and this undoubtedly will happen 
occasionally—the company stands the net 
loss, and each subscriber pays into the: 
company his share, It is expected, how- 
ever, that the commissions on successful 
enterprises will a little more than take 
care of the losses on the infrequent 
fiascos. a 

It will have been remarked that this 
company is to help only small industries. 
This brings up an interesting point. The 
Chamber of Commerce, after careful 
study, became convinced that the future 
industrial growth of Boston could best 
be furthered by developing the smaller 
These smaller “loft industries,” as they 
These smaller “lot infdustries,” as they 
might be termed, are able to overcome 
and lighter forms of manufactures. 
the chief obstacle to industrial growth in 
a large city, viz., the high cost of land, 
by seeking accommodations on the upper 
floors of properly constructed foft build 
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ings rather than by spreading out along 
the ground. Their requirements de- 
mand suitable floor space at reasonable 
rentals—opportunity to buv heat. light 
and power on moderate terms.—an abun- 
dant and varied labor supplv.—close con- 
tact with market conditions. supplv 
houses and allied trades. and favorable 
transportation rates. All these condi- 
tions favorable to the small industry are 
found at their best in a large citv like 
Boston. 

Of course Boston wants big industries 
too, but the men with big enterprises to 
promote do not as a rule seek aid of a 
public body ; they prefer to work through 
private financial agencies. It is the men 
with smaller enterprises who ask for and 
need the kind of aid which the Chamber 
of Commerce is in the hest nosition to 
give. and it is toward them that efforts 
for industrial development can he most 
effectively directed. 
also that the kinds of manufacture which 
these men represent make up more than 
half of the industries enumerated in the 
Census of Manufactures for Boston. 
Moreover, the light loft industries es- 
tablished on a small scale in the begin- 
ning are likely to grow and expand 
rapidly if successfully managed. In the 
aggregate. a considerahle number of these 
smaller industries will in the long run 
make a very substantial addition to the 
local industrial output. The varied char- 
acter of their products also introduces an 
element of stability into the local in- 
dustrial situation. 

The company therefore starts out with 
a very definite idea of what it is to do. 
Tt is officered by a strong list of men. 
its vice-presidents, William A. Gaston, 
its vice-presidents William A. Gaston, 
Daniel G. Wing and Thomas P. Beal, all 
leading bankers in Boston. The treas- 
urer is Russell G. Fessenden, another 
banker. 

The Board of Directors includes the 
above officers, and the following: 

Elmer J. Bliss, of the Regal Shoe Co., 
Manufacturers and Retailers of Shoes. 


Tt is well to note , 
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Roland W. Boyden, of Ropes, Gray & 
Gorham, Lawyers. 

Edwin F. Greene, of the Pacific Mills. 
Cottons. 

George Hutchinson, of Clark-Hutchin- 
son Co., Wholesale Boots and Shoes. 

John S. Lawrence. of Lawrence & Co., 
Commission Dry Goods. 

James J. Phelan. of Hornblower & 
Weeks, Stock Brokers. 

Lehman Pickert. of L. Pickert Fish 
Co.. Wholesale Pickled and Dried Fish. 

The T_oan Committee. which will have 
charge of the placing of the money, con- 
sists of : 

Clifton H. Dwinell, of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

E. Elmer Foye, of the Old Colony 
Trust Co, 

Charles B. Jopp, of the Beacon Trust 
Co. 

Abraham C. Ratshesky, of the United 
States Trust Co. 

Arthur P. Stone, of 
wealth Trust Co. 

If the business men of Boston can 
launch and carry out successfully an en- 
terprise like the Industrial Development 
Company the benefits to the community 
will be very’ great, nor will they be 
restricted to the operations of the com- 
pany alone. A substantial number of 
small enterprises will be started and es- 
tablished capable of large expansion and 
growth in the future. But in addition to 
this the attention of local investors will 
be forcibly called to the industrial op- 
portunities in the home field, and a more 
favorable attitude in banking and finan- 
cial circles toward local enterprises will 
probably be created. And not the least 
important result will be the favorable 
publicity which Boston will be given all 
over the country as a live and progressive 
city whose business men appreciate their 
advantages and opportunities and are 
willing and able to work for the develop- 
ment of those advantages’ and the up- 
building of the city by sound business 
methods. 
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Beautiful New England 


These beautiful views are from photographs of Greylock Park Reservation in connec- 
tion with the interesting article by Grace Greylock Niles upon this range of mountains which 
includes Greylock, the highest summit of Massachusetts. 





Mount GREYLOCK 
By RAYMOND CLARKE 


Gazing at thee men have battled with mightier impulses truthward, 
Under the rifts of thy shadow with loving grown holy and chastened, 
Ever more large have they lived in the tutoring hush of thy silence; 
Living with thee, brooded deep on the heavenward way of the spirit. 


Over the valleys of toil and the kingdoms of men and their cities, 
Agleam e’er the glow of the morning, and luminous still after sunset, 
Hinting of hopes far outreaching the uttermost goals of endeavor, 
Riseth the unbroken calm of thy vast inutility ever. 


So have we set thee apart, aloof; to be henceforth forever 

Teacher and guide. There are children unborn that have need of thy message ; 
They to live large in thy silence, to chasten their loves with thy azure, 

Battle for truth by the gleam of God’s truth on thy summit, 


Under the stars shall they watch thee, and oft in the crystalline mirror 
Measure thy height by the depth of the motionless silver 

Flooding the silence while night-mists creep nearer and nearer. 

Oft shall they tighten their lips at the echoing voice of thy thunder. 
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Hon. CHartes E. HAtTFIe.p 





Hon. Charles E. Hatfield, re-elected mayor of Newton 
after a sharp struggle to overthrow the non-partisan city 
government which has been maintained unbrokenly since the 
incorporation of the city, and has made of Newton one of 
the best governed municipalities in the United States. 











